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Setpom does woman have an opportunity of becoming a he- 
roine in action—it is only in the calm endurance of afflictions 
that the strength of her soul is tested; and female genius never 
appears so lovely as when, like the trodden chamomile, it springs 
apparently from the very pressure that threatens to destroy it. 

Look on the mild face of the sufferer represented in the pic- 
ture. For twelve long years the original has been confined to 
her bed, oppressed by a most excruciating disease, which for 
months together has deprived her of all natural rest, and render- 
ed the most powerful opiates necessary in order to lull her into 
a momentary slumber. The physician’s art has wholly failed to 
reach her case, and the tender care of her friends has been ex- 
hausted in vain to relieve her. And yet, while lying in this de- 
plorable and hopeless situation, she has accomplished what will 
entitle her name to a record among the good and talented daugh- 
ters of America. 

The history of Cynthia Taggart is a record of sufferings en- 
dured; but these have been ennobled by pious feelings and sub- 
lime meditations, and the sighings of her wounded spirit she has 
breathed upon the harp of poetry in some of the saddest, 
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sweetest strains, such as onlya mind of a high order, and a heart 
of exquisite sensibility, could have framed and poured forth. 
Before we proceed to gratify our readers with a specimen 
from her poems, we must give a sketch of the writer. She is 
a native of Rhode Island. Her father, William Taggart, was 
a soldier of the Revolution; one of the patriotic defenders of his 
country in the times that tried men’s souls. During the occu- 
pation of the Island by the British troops, the greater part of 
the property of the Taggart family was destroyed, thus reducing 
thein from affluence to poverty; but when, at the conclusion of 
the war, they found their beloved country free, their own indi- 
vidual losses and privations were scarcely counted as misfor- 
tunes. Young William Taggart purchased a farm about six 
miles from Newport, at the south-eastern extremity of the 
Island, erected a small house on the side of a hill which de- 
scends precipitately to the sea, and here he established himself, 
living in almost hermit-like retirement. His wife was an amia- 
ble and pious woman, and together they labored to support and 
educate in the principles of pure religion their family of daugh- 
ters. Cynthia was the youngest, and—but we must let her tell 
her own story—it comes from her pen with a simple pathos, 
which would be marred by any alteration we could give it. 


‘ During infancy and childhood I was the subject of emaciating 
disease, and suffered much from pain and debility; but, when 
health permitted, I ocaasionally attended school, during the sum- 
mer season only, from my sixth to my ninth year, and six or eight 
weeks several years afterwards, to study geography and grammar. 
My knowledge of writing and arithmetic was acquired at home, 
as also that of grammar and geography with the above-mentioned 
exception. I had likewise some opportunity, which was sedu- 
lously improved, of attending to the interesting study of astrono- 
my, natural and civil history, and of reading the works of esteem- 
ed authors on important subjects ; but have been chiefly debarred, 
by sickness and indigence, from the advantages of education, for 
which, during childhood and youth, I longed with an intensity of 
desire, that was acutely painful. But for many years past I have 
resignedly acquiesced in the allotments of Providence ; believing 
assuredly, that all things are ordered in infinite mercy, and that 
the decrees of the all-wise Creator are righteous altogether. 

‘ From the earliest time I can recollect, I was, though not mel- 
ancholy, of a meditative and retired habit, and found much more 
amusement in yielding my mind to a pleasing train of fancy, and 
in forming stories and scenes according to my inclination, than 
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in the plays, in which the children with whom I associated took 
delight. And during the whole of my childhood and youth, pre- 
vious to my incurable illness, I derived incomparably more en- 
tertainment and delight from these mental reveries, and in silent- 
ly contemplating the beauties and wonders of the visible creation, 
than in associating with my youthful companions; though I was 
not averse to society, especially that in which I could find a con- 
genial spirit, and such I highly enjoyed. My favorite amuse- 
ments were invariably found, when health permitted, in viewing 
and admiring the varied and soul-filling works of the great Crea- 
tor; in listening to the music of the winds and waves with an in- 
effable and indefinable delight; in reading books that were in- 
structive and interesting ; in pursuing, without interruption, a 
pleasing train of thought; and in the elysian scenes of fancy. 
My employments were chiefly of a domestic kind, and my incli- 
nations and habits those of activity and industry. I had never 
the most remote and vague apprehension, that my mental capaci- 
ties, even if cultivated, were competent for productive efforts : 
with few exceptions, it was not till several years after the com- 
mencement of excruciating illness, that my thoughts and feelings 
were committed to paper, in the form of poetry; and the sole 
cause of the production of many little pieces, since that period, 
was, that in them my mind found some small relief from the 
pressure of incessant suffering, though, from the prevalence of 
bodily languor, it was possible to derive only transient amusement 
from thus occupying my thoughts ;—if longer persisted in, par- 
tial faintness and an insupportable agony of the brain ensued. 

‘I was frequently, during childhood, the subject of religious im- 
pressions, especially when hearing or reading of the love of Christ, 
the depravity of the human heart, and the happiness or misery of 
a future state. But these impressions were fleeting; and it was 
not till my eighteenth year, that any abiding seriousness was pro- 
duced in my mind; when I became deeply impressed with the 
supreme excellence and importance of religion, and greatly de- 
sirous that my dark and alienated mind might be enlightened by 
the Spirit of Truth, and brought into a sacred nearness to the 
Saviour of sinners, —that my soul might be renovated, and entire- 
ly conformed to the holy will of God, and that I might live a de- 
voted and useful life. And for a short time | believed I had ex- 
perienced, in part, what I so anxiously desired; but I have never 
derived that peace and consolation from religion, which Chris- 
tians in general enjoy, and which it is so amply adequate to afford. 
But if i have not been the subject of renovating grace, and of 
those holy illuminations, that are essential to the divine life, it is 
my earnest and supreme desire that I yet may be, and that my 
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soul, in life and in death, may be entirely resigned and conform- 
ed to the righteous will of the all-wise God and Savior. But, 
though I have failed of obtaining that enjoyment and holy delight, 
which the principles of religion in ordinary cases afford, yet 
through a series of the deepest afflictions they have been my sole 
support. When in the bloom of youth, with a high relish for the 
tranquil and delightful amusements of early life, and an ardent 
desire of improvement, I was at once deprived of every earthly 
enjoyment and of almost all that could render life tolerable,— 
doomed to the endurance of perpetual bodily anguish,—and, while 
writhing upon the bed of languishing, deprived even of the sweet 
and soothing influence of balmy sleep, the all-important support 
and restorative of exhausted and decaying nature. In the midst 
of these deplorable calamities, a firm belief in the doctrines of the 
Gospel has sustained my spirit, and endued my soul with strength 
to bear, with a measure of composure and resignation, these 
long-protracted and inconceivable sufferings. 

‘ But in order to give a more explicit account of the nature and 
progress of this afflictive dispensation, I must revert to the period 
of its commencement, which was that of my existence; from 
which, and during infancy and childhood, I was so extremely 
sickly, that my parents had no hope of my attaining mature years ; 
and though blessed, from my sixth year, with a degree of strength 
that enabled me occasionally to attend school, and afterwards to 
engage in active employment, yet my slender constitution was 
frequently assailed by disease, from my birth to my nineteenth 
year. Shortly after this period, I was seized with a more serious 
and alarming illness, than any with which I had hitherto been 
exercised, and in the progress of which my life was for many 
weeks despaired of. But after my being reduced to the brink of 
the grave, and enduring excruciating pain and excessive weakness 
for more than three months, it yielded to superior medical skill ; 
and I so far recovered strength as to walk a few steps and fre- 
quently to ride abroad, though not without a great increase of 
pain, and almost maddening agony of the brain, and a total depri- 
vation of sleep for three or four nights and days successively. 

‘ From this time a complication of the most painful and debil- 
itating chronic diseases ensued, and have continued to prey upon 
my frail system during the subsequent period of my life-—from 
which no permanent relief could be obtained, either through 
medicine, or the most judicious regimen,—natural sleep having 
been withheld to an almost if‘not altogether unparalleled degree, 
from the first serious illness throughout the twelve subsequent 
years. This unnatural deprivation has caused the greatest de- 

bility, and an agonizing painfulness and susceptibility of the 
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whole system, which I think can neither be described nor con- 
ceived. After the expiration of a little more than three years 
from the above-mentioned illness, the greater part of which peri- 
od I was able to sit up two or three hours in a day, and frequently 
rode, supported in a carriage, a short distance, though, as before 
observed, not without great increase of pain, and total watchful- 
ness for many succeeding nights,—I was again attacked with a 
still more acutely painful and dangerous malady, from which, re- 
covery for several weeks seemed highly improbable, when this 
most alarming complaint again yielded to medical skill, and life 
continued, though strength has never more returned. And in 
what agony, in what excruciating tortures, and restless languish- 
ing the greater part of the last nine years has been passed, it is 
believed by my parents that language is inadequate to describe or 
the human mind to conceive. During both the former and latter 
period of these long-protracted and uncompromising diseases, 
every expedient that has been resorted to, with the blissful hope 
of recovery, has proved, not only ineffectual to produce the de- 
sired result, but has, invariably, greatly aggravated and increased 
my complicated complaints ; from which it has been impossible 
to obtain the smallest degree of relief that could render life sup- 
portable, and preserve the scorching brain from phrensy, without 
the constant use of the most powerful anodynes.’ 


How wonderful is the power of genius! There are thousands 
of young ladies in our land, who enjoy the advantages of educa- 
tion, and society, and health, and yet how few among these 
could indite a strain, which, in all that constitutes the beauties 
of poesy would equal the following breathing of ‘ The Heart’s 
Desire,’ from this uneducated, poor, stricken, suffering girl. 


‘Essay, my Heart, my aching heart, 
To lisp thy longing forth ;— 

Speak thy intense desire to gaze 
Upon the blooming earth. 


All the desires that e’er thou felt’st, 
Compared with this, (save one) 

Die sooner than the taper’s beam 
When the quick biast hath blown. 


This, this my panting heart excites, 
With alia passion’s glow, 

That I may know long banished health, 

And feel the balmy air’s sweet stealth 
Across my temples flow ;— 


And stray the verdant landscape o’er, 
And press the lawns, and walk the shore, 
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That I have traced, long since, before, 
And lift mine eyes unpained, to view 
The glorious morning Sun. 


What years have passed of anguish keen, 
Since last I heard the roar 

Of clashing waves, or marked the scene, 

Where in the milder sea’s deep green, 

The inverted, towering trees were seen 
From yon delightful shore, — 


Or heard the warbling concert ring, 
While echoing joys responsive sing, 
And purling brook and bubbling spring, 
In sweet melodious offering, 

Their simple music pour ! 


Long since, I watched the sun go down, 
Far in the vermil west ; 

And lingering viewed his latest beam, 

Till the fair evening star's first gleam 
Shone in the misty east ; 


Then sought the stilly couch at night, 

With sweet repose and calm delight, 

While fancy’s soft aerial flight, 

In milder gleams of magic light, 
Shed peace upon my breast. 


Soft slumber’s downy arms received 
My sinking form, and sweet relieved 
The pleasing task of thought, 
Whilst the gay dream’s 
Unfettered themes 
The brain’s freed fibres sought. 


Or, deeper in the placid night, 

I watched the flickering northern light, 
Or gliding meteor’s bound, 

Or saw the fair Moon slow ascend 

Her radiant height, while stars attend 
At humble distance round ;— 


Or viewed the silvery hill and dale, 
While the sweet night air’s plaintive wail 
Through gilded branches of each tree,— 
Or moan in concert with the sea, 

And sigh along the ground, 


’T is long since Summer’s early dawn, 
That breaks the shades of night, 

And the gay, smiling, blooming morn 
Have cheered my aching sight ;— 


When songs of sweeter harmony 

Than night's soft chanted melody 
Salute the captive ear ; 

And far soft slumber’s bondage flies 
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From off the glad, rejoicing eyes, 
And joys unveiled appear. 


*T is long since at the winter hearth, 
When friends and kindred meet 

In serious joy, and playful mirth, 

I held a happy seat,— 


And turned beside the taper’s light 
The instructive pages o’er ; 
Or heard the wise discourse of age ; 
Or read with awe the sacred page, 
And felt its quick’ning power ;— 
Then joined the joyous vocal strain, 
While fast against the sheltering pane 
Dash the large, pattering drops of rain, 
Or wild winds blustering roar. 


O Health, thy succoring aid extend, 
While low, with bleeding heart, I bend, 
And on thine every means attend, 
And sue with streaming eyes ;— 
But more remote thou fliest away, 
The humbler I thine influence pray,— 
And expectation dies. 


Twice three long years of life have gone, 
Since thy loved presence was withdrawn, 
And | to grief resigned ; 
Laid on the couch of lingering pain, he 
Where stern disease’s torturing chain og 
Has every limb confined ; 


And separate from the household band, 

Disconsolate and lone, 
With no sweet converse’s social charm 
One pain imperious to disarm, 

Or quell the rising moan, 
I lie in hopeless doom to grieve, 
While no kind office can relieve, Pi 
Nor can I sustenance receive 
But from another’s hand ; 


While anguish veils the body o’er, ue 
And balmy sleep is known no more, un 
And every thought that thrills the brain 
Gives frantic energy to pain, 
And the cold dew-drops copious drain nee 
Through every opening, rending pore. “ 


Health! wilt thou not, for the black stream, ‘be 
That bears keen poison through the veins, 
A cordial swift prepare ;— 
Bring back their own bright crimson glow im 
And the true circulating flow, i 
And mitigate despair ? i 
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Once more my pleadings I renew, 

And with my parting breath I sue, 
Goaded by potent pain, 

By all the pangs of wasting life, 

By gasping nature’s chilling strife, 
To gain one lingering view 

Of thy fair aspect, mildly sweet, 

And kiss from off thine airy feet 
The healing drops of dew. 


O bathe my burning temples now, 

And cool the scorching of my brow, 
And light tle rayless eye ; — 

My strength revive with thine own might, 

And with thy footsteps firm and light, 

O bear me to thy radiant height, 
Where, soft reposing, lie 

Mild peace, and happiness, and joy, 

And nature's sweets. that never cloy, 

Unmixed with direful pain’s alloy ;— 
Leave me not thus to die ! ’ 


The accomplished writer may express, with great power and 
beauty, sentiments very foreign from his or her heart; but when 
the untaught strike the harp, the songs are always truth. Hence 
the character and history, even of these last, may be as certainly 
deduced from their productions, as the order and genus of a 
wild plant may be traced by its flower. The secluded place 
in which Miss Taggart had always resided furnished images of 
great power and beauty for her peculiar train of thought ;—the 
sea, whose waves had been the playmates of her childhood; 
the wind, whose gentlest breathings were audible in this lonely 
place; the storms which swept in their accumulated force over 
the Atlantic, till their whole fury seemed bursting on the hill-side 
where stood the isolated dwelling,—these are the images that 
most frequently occur, when her laboring heart would express 
its feelings of sadness, and hopelessness, and misery. It would 
have been unnatural had not these melancholy impressions been 
predominant in her mind. A bumble Christian she is, and re- 
signed to the will of her heavenly Father, but nature could not, 
without struggling, always endure the cross. And He, who 
prayed in his agony that if it were possible the ‘cup might pass 
from him,’ will not count the sighs of a breaking heart as rebel- 
lion against God. 

Two strong feelings divide the musings of this solitary invalid, 
—the longing for health, and for sympathy. The loveliness of 
the domestic affections too, often break in on her dark mind, 
like a gleam of sunshine in the prison of Chillon. There is one 
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poem, ‘ The Happiness of Early Years,’ we have read over 
and over: it is almost too long to quote, but we feel loath to ora 
mark out a stanza; it would be like throwing away a pearl; and & 
so here is the whole. “ 


‘ Ah! where the days of dawning life, 
Where those blest, happy, precious hours, 
When ever-varying joys were rife, 

And fancy wrought unfading flowers ? 


When tranquil pleasure’s placid stream 
Unsullied shone, forever clear ; 

And Hope’s pure cordial, sweet, serene, 
Checked the approach of anxious fear : 


Each golden morn returned with joy, 
And each mild evening sweetly calm ; 
When youth and health, alert and gay, 
Inhaled their fragrant breath of balm. 


Then the blithe song of Rapture’s bird, 
Or plaintive warbler’s gentler tone, 
On the soft, breezy air was heard, 

And pleasure thrilled the breast alone. 


Meanwhile the melody of waves, iid 
Soul-soothing murmur, greets the ear ; 4 
The raptured bosom swelling heaves, 
And softly drops the joyous tear. 


O’er the bright soul, fresh scenes of bliss, 
Portrayed by fancy’s glowing power, it 
In winning form of loveliness, 

Delight and charm each fleeting hour. 


And through the calm revolving day, 
How sweet the kindred smile and tone, 
; When each bright brow and laughing eye 
With fear and kind affection shone! 


How lightly tript the bounding form, 
When rosy health with rapture smiled, ? 
O’er the serene and flowery lawn, a3 
And every transient care beguiled ! z 


A parent’s smile, a parent’s voice i 
Awoke the purest thrills of bliss: 
The kindred band in love rejoice, 
And share in mutual happiness. 


The pleasing daily task performed, 
How sweet at evening hour to view e if 
The starry heaven’s unnumbered host, tt 
And deep in thought those worlds pursue ! 


And when the silent night resumed 
Her wonted reign, with darkening power, 
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Soft in the arms of sweet repose, 
Past the unconscious, peaceful hour. 


All nature seemed replete with bliss, 
Sublime or Sportive, — void of care, 
And the light heart of childhood deemed 
These joys should ever blossom fair. 


Dear days! in rapid pleasures past, 
Whene’er I glance my longing eyes 
Back o’er these joys too fair to last, 
My, aching heart within me dies. 


The waves melodious flow the same, 
The joyful birds still wake the song, 
The morn and evening gales still breathe 
Their balmy odors pure along. 


The flow’ry landscape blooms as fair, 

The foliage waves as graceful nuw, 

As when each breezy breath of air 

Fanned fragrance o’er this peaceful brow.— 


Gone are the bright, the rosy smile, 

The raptured bosom’s thrilling glow, 

The peace, the joy, that breathed the while, 
Soft as the warbling music's flow. 


Where calmly spreads the embowering shade, 
That oft this gliding form hath traced, 

When laughing joy and pleasure strayed, 
And innocence ard peace embraced, 


Still nature wears her sweetest charms ; 
And wooingly each loved retreat 

Seems opening, as affection’s arms, 

The long-expected guest to meet. 


Far from each bright, each flowery scene, 
In solemn silence now reclined, 

No hope, no joy, no smile serene, 
Revives this blighted form and mind. 


Though nature smile with aspect sweet, 
And varying seasons circle round, 

No more the struggling captive’s feet 
Can ’scape affliction’s prison bound. 


The refluent tide, the rolling wave 
Alternate on the peaceful shore, . 
That oft to this glad spirit gave 

A pensive rapture, now no more. 


Though every winged warbling choir 
Awake the tenderest, sweetest strains, 
No music, no seraphic lyre 

Can lighten these afflictive pains. 


Now fairest, wildest beauties reign 
O’er every verdant vale and hill, 
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And, bright meandering o’er yon plain, 
Glides softly on the murmuring rill. 


Still all remains that once could please, 

Could cheer and charm the tranquil mind ; 

But gone the peace, the joy, the ease, 

That fondly round the heart-strings twined ; — 


Are gone, alas! for ever gone: 

Now pain and grief and wan decay 
Combine, and, in triumphant tone, 
Proclaim my future life their prey. 


Now sleep spreads wide his downy wings, 
And flies from hence in sore affright ; 
While bitter pains and thrilling pangs 
Keep the dark watch of dreary night. 


The moon’s o’ercast with withering gloom, 
And sorrows linger through the day ; 
Chill sadness rules the dismal scene, 
And ceaseless anguish wastes away. 


Return, sweet hope! with magic power, 
Thy emile benign can give relief, 

Dispel the horrors of despair, 

And gild this tenfold night of grief.’ 


There are several other poems in the collection, which are 
equal in beauty to those we have given. The ‘ Ode to the 
Poppy ’ has been often published and admired. The nature of 
her disease deprived her of that comforter of the wretched, 
balmy sleep,’ and her poems abound with pathetic allusions 
to this circumstance, which added such bitterness to her wo. 
How full of beauty are these natural expressions of feeling, 
which, in her situation, were no exaggerated picture of the 
thoughts which would visit her sleepless pillow. There is 
nothing in Young more plaintive. 


‘ Others to rest resigned ; alone I wake, 

Weary and sad; and silent cast my eyes 

Around the solemn scene: uo voice is heard ; 

No footsteps move : a perfect stillness reigns, 
Save the light breeze that sighs in softened sounds, 
And plaintive murmurs round the casement lone. 
The pensive stars glow faintly : the fair moon 

Has risen on high, in majesty serene. 

How mildly beams her soft quiescent light, 

As if ordained to inspire tranquillity, 

And fill the soul with sentiments benign. 

How far from me is sweet tranquillity ! 


The soul.—ah me, these agonizing thrills, 
These wild commotions and insatiate pains ! 
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When banish’d Nature's great supporter, how 
Can nature bear this dread conspiracy 

Of ills unnumbered? Yet, so long as flow 
The faintly circulating streams of life, 

Doar is thy dreary gloom, O Night! to me. 
Though rest hath vanished from thy lingering hours, 
And griefs augmenting cause convulsive starts, 
That make me quickly turn from side to side, 
Fatigued and fainting with the frequent task ; 
Yet thou art welcome still, and thy deep tones, 
That sigh congeniai sadness from the wind,— 
Whether in whispers soft it moan around, 

Or fiercer breathe its strong impetuous power ; 
When the fair moon her aspect mild displays 
Amid the silence of the twinkling stars, 

Or when obscured by thick and sombre clouds; 
Nigk#. still thou ever art more dear to me, 
Than all the glories of the rising day.’ 


_ But we must leave this interesting volume. Our readers, 
who feel an interest in the slight sketch we have been able to 
give, will doubtless be glad to learn that by purchasing the book 
they will do a kindness to the author. This interesting and 
gifted young woman is now deprived of her father, and though 
not absolutely dependent on charity, is yet in those straightened 
circumstances which add the fear of want to the pang of sick- 
ness. ‘The Poems were published entirely for her benefit, and 
that the work has reached a second edition is good evidence 
that her merits are appreciated. 

We feel confident that our readers will thank us for intro-’ 
ducing to their notice, an example of such pure and humble 
worth. There is beauty in everything that awakens the moral 
sensibilities of our nature, and our affections are drawn forth 
by every object that excites the tear or smile of sympathy. 
We may, however, look on a face radiant with health and hap- 
piness without interest, but the human heart is so constituted, 
that the appearance of sorrow and suffering, almost always moves 
the feelings exciting in the mind, those sentiments and reflec- 
tions which tend to make us better and wiser. 

How very few persons live in the unbounded enjoyment of 
every luxury, compared with those who are poor and distressed! 
and from the attacks of disease, no mortal being is exempted. 
The bed of sickness, like the grave, waits for all. Is it not then 
of the utmost importance to acquaint ourselves with the re- 
sources which the mind and heart possesses, that we may be 

repared against the day of adversity, and when the hour of 

dily weakness comes, we can susiain the energies of the 
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sinking spirit, by employing them in thought, in the fields of 
imagination, and we shall then improve our powers, even in 
deep afflictions which seem to preclude all feelings save those 
of regret and despair? This cultivation of the mind would not 
exclude patience or faith; but, on the contrary, purify and 
exalt them, by training the heart not only to endure its lot, but 
to comprehend forms of beauty amid the most revolting aspects 
misery can assume, and thus to find cause of grateful thanks to 
God, who orders all in his wisdom. 


[The Roman Sketches furnished by our correspondent at Washington, 
have been discontinued for the last year; we now resume the series. Ar- 
ria, the wife of Peetus—Thrasea Peetus, and Fannia, the daughter of Thra- 
sea, and grand-daughter of Arria, are one family, and the history given in 
the three sketches, is but one story.] 


ROMAN SKETCHES. — Fannia. 


“The Roman story cannot produce another instance of so illustrious a 
family, distinguished by a succession equally bright of heroes, and hero- 
ines, married among themselves; and more closely allied by their virtues 
than by their marriages.’’— Lord Orrery’s remarks on Pliny. 


Prosperity has often been compared to summer, Adversity, 
to winter. In the moral effects produced by these opposite 
conditions of life, the annalogy does not hold good; for Sum- 
mer brings to perfection every produce of the soil, imparting 
the richest flavor to the fruits, the brightest colors to the flowers, 
and the fullest vigor to the growth of every plant and tree. 

Does prosperity exert an analogous influence on the moral 
nature of man? Experience proves the reverse; while adver- 
sity, the winter of life, as it has been called, renovates virtues, 
which have languished in the sunshine of fortune, invigorates 
the mind relaxed by the indulgences of pleasure, calls into ac- 
tivity, qualities which lay dormant in times of ease and tran- 
quillity, and thus raises to the highest degree of perfection the 
moral and intellectual faculties of our nature. 

In times of either private or public calamity—in the midst of 
difficulty and danger, virtues and talents, whose existence was 
VOL. VIII. 12 
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not even dreamt of, suddenly spring into action, and often, 
seem as if born for the occasion. The darkness of night re- 
veals the stars whose radiance was lost in the splendor of the 
noon-day sun; and it is in the gloom of adversity that virtue 
shines most brightly. 

In no period of Roman history did a darker gloom invest the 
aspect of society, than in the time of Nero, ‘ when virtue,’ in 
the words of ‘Tacitus, ‘was a crime that led to certain ruin.’ 
Yet this certain ruin, far from enfeebling or intimidating, stim- 
ulated and animated virtue in its resistance to vice. Good and 
great men, who in happier times might have remained inactive 
in the tranquillity of private life, were roused by the distress 
and danger around them, into that display of great and heroic 
virtue which has preserved their names from oblivion, and given 
to succeeding generations, new motives to virtue, by the love 
and veneration with which their example must warm every 
bosom. 

But the tyrant whose cruelty and despotism, had blackened 
the streets of Rome with the funerals, and polluted her rivers 
with the blood of her most virtuous citizens, he who had sought 
to destroy virtue itself, was now no more. Nero was a victim 
to the very crimes he had practised. He was betrayed by those 
in whom he had most trusted; for so fragile are the ties which 
unite the wicked, that they are severed by the slightest touch 
of danger, or dissolved by the stronger impulse of self-interest. 
In the hour of his calamity he was deserted by the flatterers 
who had deified him, by the gay courtiers who had basked in 
his favor, those parasites who had drawn from him their very 
existence. 

Totally abandoned in his time of utmost need, he escaped 
from the danger that on all sides menaced him, stole out alone 
from that gorgeous palace, so long the scene of revelry and 
luxury, and through dark lanes and obscure paths, gained the 
country, and sought shelter under the roof of one of his freed- 
men—denied admittance, he crept into a hole beneath the house, 
where, not having courage to end his own life, he perished by 
the hand of a vile slave. Thus terminated that tyranny, which 
had doomed to banishment and death so many virtuous citizens. 

The death of the good Thrasea has been described in a 
former sketch. His dying words too truly foretold the fate of 
his noble son-in-law, Helvidius Priscus. This intrepid defend- 
er of liberty and virtue, not deterred by the fate of the father 
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of his lovely and beloved bride, not seduced from the stern 
duties of his public, by the delights of his private life, boldly 
pursued the path of duty, and, in so doing, became obnoxious 
to the persecution of the vice he exposed, and the tyranny he 
resisted. A servile Senate passed the decree of banishment. 
A decree which in happier times would have been deprecated 
as the sorest evil, might in this black period have been em- 
braced as a blessing by the patriot, who was thus removed 
from the sight of sufferings he could not relieve. 

On hearing of the death of Nero, Helvidius and his faithful 
wife, who had accompanied him into exile, returned to Rome. 
But what circumstances of treachery, tumult, dread, and danger 
was he doomed to witness! The city had become a vast 
theatre of opposing factions, and turbulent passions, and of eve- 
ry excess to which ambition and anarchy can give birth. 
Galba, proclaimed Emperor by the troops in Spain, had arrived 
at Rome, where he took possession of a power ostensibly secure, 
but secretly undermined by the insidious arts of Otho. The 
city was rent by contending parties—that of Otho prevailed. 
The venerable Galba was put to death, and his artful rival in- 
vested with the purple. Vitellius disputed the empire with 
Otho.—At the head of a formidable army he invaded Italy, and 
marched towards Rome. ‘ Otho’s life,’ says Tacitus, ‘had 
been despicable—his death was magnanimous.’ After a long 
struggle, convinced of the inferiority and inefficiency of his 
forces, he determined nv longer to waste the blood of his fel- 
low-citizens in an ineffectual struggle ; and to save their lives, 
he sacrificed his own. 

The brutal soldiers of the still more brutal Vitellius, entered 
Rome like an enemy entering a conquered city. Violence, mur- 
der, rapine filled the streets—the peaceful citizens became the 
victims to these northern barbarians. And, during the reign of 
this monster of sensuality, stupidity, gluttony, and vices the 
most degrading to humanity, added contempt to the horror in- 
spired by crimes of a darker dye. 

From this state of disorder and debasement, the empire was 
rescued by Vespasian. This conqueror of the East, was, by 
his victorious army, and the provinces he had vanquished, pro- 
claimed Emperor. Aftera severe struggle between the oppos- 
ing parties, Vitellius was defeated, and a good man, and great 
prince succeeded the brutal sensualist in his short-lived and 
much-abused power. 
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Helvidius had lived through this dark and stormy period. 
Amidst such scenes of military violence and rude conflict, 
though the wisdom of the statesman, the zeal of the patriot, the 
efforts of a private man, were of little avail, he maintained his 
place in the Senate, and sometimes risked his life by opposing 
tyranny in every form and circumstance. 

Yes, he lived through this stormy period, to meet his fate 
when no dark cloud presaged the proximity of danger. Stern 
and uncompromising in his integrity ; intrepid in the expression 
of his opinions, he despised all considerations of expediency— 
all modes of conciliation—refusing to the vanity of the Emperor 
even the trifling indulgence of the title of Cesar ; but in this, 
as much as in matters of more importance, with the spirit of 
ancient times, and the severity of a stoic, he asserted the priv- 
ileges of a Roman senator, and incapable of any concession, 
was generally, if not always found in opposition to the wishes of 
the Emperor. Vespasian was at length so far irritated as to 
forbid him the Senate. ‘ Do you mean,’ said Helvidius ‘to ex- 
clude me forever?’ ‘No;’ replied Vespasian, ‘attend, but 
be silent.’ ‘If my opinion is called for,’ returned Helvidius, 
‘I shall deliver it with the freedom of an honest man.’ This 
discourse so enraged the Emperor, that, forgeting himself, and 
what was due to his own character, he threatened Helvidius 
with death. ‘I do not pretend,’ replied the intrepid stoic, 
‘that I am immortal—you may, if you will, put me to death; in 
so doing you will act your part, and in dying without fear or 
trembling, I shall act mine.’ This stern spirit of defiance was 
more calculated to kindle wrath, than to produce conviction ; 
and the patriot’s aim might, with a man generous and just as Ves- 
pasian, have been attained by amore conciliatory manner, with- 
out any sacrifice of duty. But this, the severity of his principles 
forbade. With great excellencies, Heividius had a mixture of 
those qualities that are often the shades of eminent virtue. By 
the candid and impartial, he was called strict and severe; by 
his enemies, morose and sullen,—in reality he was only too un- 
bending. If that awe and apprehension, which vice ever feels 
in the presence of virtue, excited the enmity of this profligate 
age against the milder character of Thrasea, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that the uncompromising temper of Helvidius should 
raise him up a host of enemies among the ambitious and servile 
courtiers of a powerful prince : these were not slow in observ- 


ing that Vespasiany with all his moderation, could ill brook this 
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stern and independent conduct. By their malevolent insinua- 
tions, they failed not to fan the spark into a flame, and succeed- 
ed in kindling the indignation of the Emperor to such a height, 
as to prevail on him to abandon Helvidius to the judgment of 
the Senate—a Senate filled with his rivals and his enemies. 
The decree for his banishment was passed. 

Helvidius heard his sentence, and hastened home to bid a 
long farewell to his faithful and beloved wife. ‘ Farewell ?’ 
exclaimed Fannia, ‘ repeat not that word—think you I would 
remain behind? This would be passing a decree of banish- 
ment on me ; J, then, and not you, O, Helvidius would be 
the wretched exile; for where my husband is, there is my home.’ 

‘ But your mother, Fannia, your good mother, who for your 
sake consented to live in those calamitous times, when to live 
was to suffer—you would not desert her in her widowhood and 
sorrow.’ 

‘Nor will I desert you, my husband,’ cried she, casting her- 
self on his bosom, and clasping him in her arms—-‘ No, by the 
immortal gods, I swear, nothing shall separate us !’ 

Arria, whose weak spirits were easily alarmed, heard the 
sounds of sorrow, and hastened into the apartment of her 
daughter. ‘ What means this distress?’ she anxiously inquired. 

‘ The threatened decree is passed,’ said Helvidius, ‘I must 
leave Rome, and that without delay. To your care, O Arria, 
do I consign what is more precious than life. Your daughter 
is in no condition to brave the stormy sea, or to encounter the 
hardships attending a state of banishment; with you, then, will I 
leave her and our children until happier times, if happier times 
ever come to our persecuted family.’ 

‘ No, no,’ cried Fannia, ‘in no times, in no place, can I be 
happy if separated from you—wherever you go, there will I go. 

he same vessel that carries you safely over the seas, will be 
equally safe for me. The rigors of the season, the danger of 
the tempest, the hardships of poverty and exile, weak as my 
condition now is, cannot harm me as fatally as the cruel sepa- 
ration you propose. My soul shrinks from no danger, no suf- 
fering, shared with you—Helvidius, I will live—or I will die 
with you!’ 

‘ Nobly resolved,’ cried Arria,—‘ Helvidius, she has shared 
your prosperity, deny her not the higher privilege of sharing 


your adversity; nor think, most excellent son, that the daugh- 
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ter, for whose sake I consented to survive my Thrasea, shall be 
bereft of a mother’s care—I, too, will go; we will have one 
common fate.’ 

A second time did Helvidius, followed by his family, go 
into banishment. When they departed, they had no appre- 
hension of a greater evil than exile ; but ere they had reached 
the place of their destination, they were overtaken by a decree 
for the death of Helvidius. 

A centurion was sent with orders to dispatch him. The 
Senate had reasons for desiring this business to be done with 
expedition; they knew Vespasian too well, not to apprehend 
that his natural lenity and love of justice, might induce him to 
repeal the decree he had sanctioned, as the fact afterwards 
proved. The order was received. But mercy came too late. 
Obedient to the injunctions laid on him, the centurion had made 
the utmost speed—the messenger of death, outstripped the mes- 
senger of mercy, and had overtaken Helvidius at Ostia, where he 
was waiting for a vessel to embark for his place of exile. He 
was at table with his family, free from apprehension of any dan- 
fer but such as a wintry passage across the sea might threaten. 

is wife was reclining with him on the same couch, his young- 
est child, a fine boy, stood at his side, his mother-in Jaw and his 
two lovely daughters were on an adjoining couch, participating 
of a frugal meal, and listening to the description Helvidius 
was giving of the islands to which they were bound, in order to 
allay their apprehensions, and to reconcile them to their fate. 

They were listening with pleased attention to these details, 
when suddenly the house was surrounded with soldiers, the 
door rudely opened, and a centurion, whose countenance an- 
nounced his errand, stood before them. 

He desired to speak alone with Helvidius. Fannia, whose 
anxiety surmised the truth, would have interposed and prevented 
her husband’s compliance: he gently, but firmly, replaced her 
on the couch, and bade the centurion go, and he would soon 
follow him. Then turning to his wife and family, ‘ The time 
has come,’ said he, ‘ to prove that you have not studied in vain 
the lessons of philosophy it has been my pride to teach 
you. Support, then, this inevitable calamity with the firmness 
of a well prepared spirit. Do-not, by useless lamentation, em- 
bitter this parting scene. O Fannia, repress that agony, and 
since I cannot live in honor, Jet me die with dignity.’ He paused 
to collect the firmness which philosophy at such moments de- 
nies even the stoic. The idea of leaving these beloved objects 
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exposed to the insults of the world, to the malice of his ene- 
mies, pierced him to the quick. His children — his mother— 
his wife weeping around hin —he clasped them alternately in 
his arms, and in that fond embrace yielded for a while to the 
irresistible control of nature. Recovering his resolution, he 
entreated Fannia to appease her grief, and bear in mind that his 
life had been spent in a constant course of honor and virtue — 
which consideration should heal her «affliction and sweeten all 
her sorrows — ‘I leave you,’ said he, ‘destitute of fortune’s fa- 
vors, but I leave you the example of my life—a_ spotless 
fame; the best and most precious legacy now in my power to 
bestow ; cherish it in the memory of our children —to raise 
them to virtue is the noblest monument you can raise to me.’ 

But Fannia. was inconsolable — she clung to her hushand and 
would not let him go, unless she might go with him and share 
his fate. He loosened her arms from round his neck, and put- 
ting her into those of her mother, ‘ Teach her, O Arria,’ said 
he, ‘to follow your noble example — to live for ber children.’ 
Fannia sunk fainting on her mother’s bosom. Helvidius turned 
from the too affecting sight. Once more he clasped his chil- 
dren in his arms, and left the room. 

The centurion was waiting in the vestibule — he showed his 
orders. Helvidius bade him execute them without delay, 
The executioner led him to a field without the gates of the 
town, and then directed the soldiers to open a trench—the pris- 
oner stood by — calm and unappalled. Thinking the opening 
neither wide or deep enough, he turned, and with a smile ob- 
served to the soldiers, ‘this shows no military skill!’ When 
the trench was completed, the centurion desired him to extend 
his neck with courage. ‘ Strike!’ said Helvidius, ‘ and prove 
your courage equal to mine,’ The centurion was seized with 
a tremor in every joint, and it was not until the second stroke 
that the head was severed. 

Words cannot describe the agony of Fannia when she learned 
the dreadful catastrophe. She could boast of none of that 
courage that had armed her celebrated grand-mother, who when 
plunging a dagger in her own bosom, gave it to her husband, 
exclaiming, ‘ Petus, it is not painful.’ She was a fond and 
faithful woman, who could share to the last extremity the suf- 
ferings of one she loved, but had no strength beyond what the 
dominant sentiment of her heart inspired. 

‘I shall not need a dagger to release me from the load of life,’ 
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cried she, ‘for, O Helvidius, the stroke that destroys you, 
shall release me.’ 

‘Where, my child,’ said Arria, is that gratitude you so often 
pledged to me?—what, tottering as I am on the verge of the 
grave—feeble, and aged, and desolate, will my daughter desert 
me — leave me alone in this bad world? Cruel—cruel child!’ 

‘Mother, dearest of mothers!’ cried Fannia, falling lifeless 
in her arms. 

‘In this state of insensibility she was borne into a sequestered 
apartment, where the cries of her children, could not on her re- 
covery reach her ear, and renew her anguish. Her mother — 
her women — her physician, after long and ineffectual efforts to 
re-animate her, began to think life would return no more. 
At last she breathes—she is restored to life and misery. But 
weeks and months elapsed before she could be reconciled to 
existence. Her mother sat beside her, soothing by sympathy, 
rather than by arguments, the poignancy of her affliction. The 
lenient hand of time afforded the most effectual remedy for the 
deep wound her heart had received ; for it was not until that 
wound began to heal, that the sensibility of paternal affection 
revived. Then the presence of her children re-awakened an 
interest in life ; by degrees her bosom opened to those streams 
of tenderness which had been suspended, but not dried up. 
Their renovating influence restored her health and strength of 
mind, and with the dear objects her cruel fortune had still spared, 
she consented to return home. 

Aurelenus Rusticus, the youthful and warm admirer of Thrasea, 
after the death of that venerable citizen, bad uniformly shown the 
most devoted attachment to his family, whose interests he zeal- 
ously, though too often ineffectually advocated, having obtained 
from the Emperor a revocation of the fatal decree, he learned 
with dismay that the reprieve arrived too late. The only 
manner in which he could prove his regard, was_ by facilitating 
the return of the family of Helvidius, and to procure from the 
clemency of Vespasian, a restitution of their confiscated estates. 
This he effected ; and when informed that they were on their 
return, he hastened to meet and re-conduct his widowed friends 
to Rome. The noble mansion of Thrasea, the home of wed- 
ded love to Arria—the home “of happy childhood to Fannia, 
was restored to them. Sheltered beneath her paternal roof,— 
in its security and quiet, in the society of the few dear and 
excellent friends, whose fidelity had been proved through the 
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rigors of adversity, with her mother—with her children, Fan- 
nia, acknowledged, that though bereaved, she was not desolate, 
and that she might yet find that happiriess, which, in the first vi- 
olence of her grief, she had believed to be irretrievally lost. 
She was received by the Emperor with every mark of favor, 
and had she been so disposed might have become one of the 
brightest ornaments of a court, where virtue was again justly 
appreciated, and where genius and talents were cherished by 
the favor of Vespasian ; where the friends of her father and 
her husband, Aurelenus, Senecio, Pliny, Tacitus, and other 
good and wise men were, now honored for those virtues, which 
under the reign of tyranny and vice, had endangered their lives. 

But with a constancy, rare in that, or perhaps any age, Fan- 
nia, thouzh still young and beautiful, resisted the allurements of 
pleasure and ambition, and, like another Cornelia, devoted her- 
self to the memory of her husband, the education of her chil- 
dren, and the happiness of her venerable mother. 

Once more the groves and the walks, the alcoves and the 
fountains of this long-loved spot resounded with the glad voices 
of happy children— once more the melody of music, and the 
tones of cheerful converse mingled with the evening breeze. 
Again were they the retreat of wisdom and virtue, the abode of 
domestic felicity, social pleasure, and perfect friendship. The 
dangers through which all had passed drew closer to each other 
this little band of friends, who, like shipwrecked mariners, 
had escaped the storms in which so many had_ been lost. 

Ata time when manners were so corrupt, and profligacy so 
universal, the value of virtue, like that of the diamond, was en- 
hanced by its rarity; and like the diamond which shines in dark- 
ness, did the excellence of this young widow, shine forth from 
the voluntary seclusion in which she lived. 

In the society of such friends, she enjoyed not only purer, 
but far higher pleasures than the gaiety, or luxury, or splendor of 
the court could have yielded. Aurelenus, their faithful friend, 
and the eloquent eulogist of Thrasea, was cherished by Arria 
as a son, and by Fannia as a brother, and with their assistance 
was daily enlarging and improving the written monument he 
was consecrating to the memory of Thrasea. Emulous of a 
similar task, Senecio, at Fannia’s request, was recording the 
worth and compiling the memoirs of the intrepid and virtuous 
Helvidius; while the elegant and amiable Pliny, eagerly listened 
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to these confidential conversations, and participated in the in- 
terest, though not in the labors, of these friends. 

But the individual whose society was dearest to Fannia, was 
Junia, a young vestal, who was her near relation, and who 
from childhood had been her most beloved companion.* 


* Vestals were priestesses consecrated to the service of Vesta, whose 
worship was introduced into Italy, by Eneas. Their chief employment 
was to take care that the sacred fire of Vesta was not extinguished, for if 
this ever happened, it was deemed the prognostic of great calamities to the 
state, and spread the greatest consternation among the people. When 
such an event did occur, the offender was severely punished by the high 
priest, and the fire re-kindled by the rays of the sun, and not from any 
profane source. They were invested with the highest privileges and 
distinctions of the state, and their persons considered sacred and inviolate. 
The most honorable seats in the theatres, and at all public games and festi- 
vals were assigned to them. A lictor with his fasces always preceded 
them, when they appeared in public— they had the power of pardoning 
criminals when led to execution, if the meeting was accidental. Their 
declarations on trials were received without the formality of an oath — 
they were chosen arbiters in causes of great moment and in the execution 
of wills; aud so great was the deference paid them by the magistrates as 
well as people, that the consuls themselves made way for them, and bowed 
their fasces when they passed before them. To insuit them was a capital 
crime — the violation of their vow of chastity was punished with the most 
awful death, and the partner of their crime suffered the most ignominious 
one. Being maintained at the public expense, they lived in the most 
sumptuous manner, and their tables were served with profusion and luxu- 
rY. Their duties were light, and although consecrated to the service of 

e Temple, they were allowed to participate in all the pleasures of the 
world. At thirty years of age, they were released from their vow of ce- 
libacy, and permitted to marry, and when incapacitated by ill health for 
the performance of sacred duties, were consigned to the College of priests, 
to the care of some respectable matron, and, leaving their abode within the 
precincts of the Temple, lived with their appointed guardian. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE LAST GERANIUM. 


BY MRS. CATHARINE BYLES.* 


My lovely Plant has left me ; 
How grieved I am ‘tis gone ; 

My sweet Geranium is no more, 

No more ’twill grace my home ! 


Last evening it was blooming, 

But midnight Winter’s cold, 4 
Has froze my favorite plaut, + 
Whose fate I now behold ! F 


A faithful Monitor, 
It strikes my conscious mind ; 

A moral in this loss, 

I now before me find. 


It says for sufferings prepare, 

Sudden my life may end ; 
Then I quit each earthly care, ‘ 
And ev'ry tender friend. 


May I rest on Jesus now, 
Who my best good has given, 
May I jointhe saints above, 
And praise my god in Heaven. i 
Boston, December 14th, 1834. 


* This lady is daughter of the celebrated Dr. Mather Byles, and his only : 
surviving child. She was never married, but claims the English privilege, { 
accorded spinsters of maturer years, of assuming the Mrs. And well is she 4 
entitled to the distinction, for she is now at the advanced age of eighty-one F 
The faculties of her mind are still remarkably clear, and her affections warm 
and childlike in their sincerity and simplicity. 

Dr. Byles, it is well known, steadily adhered to the British Government. iy 
during the war of the American Revolution, though he remained in Bos- BS 
ton in the very focus of the rebellion. His daughters imbibed his political 
sentiments, and steadfastly retained them; and despite the Republican a 
forms and fashions which have been around Mrs. Catharine for the last six- F 
ty years, she proudly styles herself the ‘loyal subject of his gracious é 
Majesty, king William the Fourth.’ What an example of female constan- ; 
cy! We doubt if his British majesty has a subject in his dominion so de- F 
votedly loyal as this American lady. or 
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PARENTAL AFFECTION IN MADAGASCAR. 


Every fact that can be gathered from the condition, past or 
present, of our race, is intimately connected with a principle, 
— and is therefore of value. He who learns the facts without 
understanding what they teach, is but a parrot in knowledge,— 
able to communicate words, which, so far as he is concerned, 
are unmeaning sounds. 

There are multitudes of facts, which prove that parents, 
whether brute or human, possess an instinctive affection for 
their offspring. ‘There are facts enough, alas! more than 
enough, to prove that this instinct in human bosoms is often 
overcome by errors in religious belief, as well as by base worldly 
feeling. 

For the purpose of illustrating this last proposition, as well 
as for the sake of impressing our readers with the excellence 
and loveliness of that religious system, under which we live, in 
the full and free exercise and enjoyment of all our pure and 
proper affections, we beg leave to make an imaginary visit to 
the island of Madagascar, and examine some few circumstances 
in the condition of its inhabitants. 

In that island we shall find ‘ one of the most affecting proofs 
which human crime, in all its diversified forms, ever presents, 
of the cruel despotism of superstition, when its influence is 
general and unrestrained.’ I refer to the practice of infanticide 
—of child murder, by parents. 

Our readers need not suppose us ignorant of the fact, that 
this practice, horrible as it is, prevails in many other portions 
of the world. Chinese cruelty sends its countless victims 
every year into eternity. ‘The superstitious Hindoo drowns, 
without mercy or remorse, his smiling child in the sacred 
waters of the Ganges. But it is probably less known to ordi- 
nary readers that this sin against nature is frequently perpe- 
trated in Madagascar. 

The Malagassy, by their absurd creed, are taught to regard 
certain days in the year, as days of evil omen,—unlucky,— 
eras of misfortune. A child born on one of these black days 
is considered a wretch doomed, if he live, to become a curse 
to himself, and to every one else,—to be encompassed by a 
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malignant influence, and to scatter misery and mischief in his 
ath. 

: Convinced of the destiny that awaits the unlucky infant, and 

of the evils that must follow him through life,—his parents 

are forced to regard his removal by a violent death, as a moral 

and political duty, in the performance of which natural affection 

is totally forgotten. 

In most cases the parents are ignorant of the rules by which 
to determine whether the day of the infant’s birth be lucky or un- 
fortunate; and they are therefore tortured with doubt and anxiety 
until they can find and consult a conjurer or astrologer, by whom 
the horoscope of the child may be cast. Upon the will of the 
sorcerer depends the infant’s fate. He may decide that the 
child was born on a favorable day; and then the parents are 
willing and happy to indulge the dictates of nature in loving and 
caressing him, whom otherwise they would abhor and hate. 
He may decide that the hour of birth was unlucky; and then 
one of three modes of procedure must be adopted:— an offer- 
ing must be made to avert the evil destiny, or the infant must 
be exposed to the almost certainty of death, by being laid in a 
narrow path, through which are driven herds of cattle, or he 
must be sacrificed. 

If the astrologer should decree the exposure of the infant, 
that terrible sentence is executed in the manner following:— 

The Madagascar villages are built upon considerable emi- 
nences, and surrounded by ditches of very great width and 
depth. The only mode of entering or leaving these villages is 
by crossing narrow strips of earth which are left uncut when 
the ditches are dug, and over which the inhabitants and their 
cattle are obliged to pass. The infant is laid in one of these 
narrow paths, and then a large number of cattle are driven 
through. Ten to one their hoofs trample him into the dust 
and put him out of misery. If he escape, the evil destiny is 
supposed to have been driven away, and he is welcomed to the 
bosom of his parents. If the child perish, they lament not his 
death, but their own misfortune in having given birth to a mon- 
ster unfit to live. 

When the astrologers declare that the infant was born under 
an evil influence, and ‘must be put to death, nothing but the 
king’s royal authority, and not always even that, can rescue the 
little innocent from destruction. The most common method 


_ of taking the child’s life is by suffocation. A hollow wooden 
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vessel is filled with water, and the babe is laid therein, with its 
face downward, and firmly held until life has departed. Some- 
times a cloth is crowded into its mouth for the purpose of 
hastening the cruel process. 

Another mode of infanticide prevails in some of the provinces. 
A deep grave is dug,—the child is laid into it, face downward, 
and then the pit is filled with earth; warm water being oc- 
casionally poured upon the infant before the grave is closed up. 

On such occasions the parents are usually the executioners; 
—and the poet Montgomery has described such a scene in the 
following verses:— 


‘It lay upon her breast: She placed it there, 

By the same instinct which taught it to find 

The milky fountain, filled to meet its wants 

E’en at the gate of life,—to drink and live. 

Awhile she stood, all pensive to the touch 

Of those small fingers, and the soft warm lips 
Soliciting the sweet nutrition thence, 

While yearning sympathy crept round her heart : 
She felt her spirit yielding to the charm 

That wakes the parent in the fellest bosom, 

And binds her to her little one forever, 

If once completed !—But she broke,—she broke it— 
She plucked the baby from her flowing breast, 

And o’er his mouth, yet warm with nature’s beverage, 
Bound a thick lotus leaf, to still its cries ; 

Then laid it down in that untimely grave, 

As tenderly as tho’ ’t were rocked to sleep 

With songs of love, and she afraid to wake it.’ * 


Montgomery is probably in error, when he describes the 
mother’s tender feelings ; for, so enslaved are the wretched 
natives of this heathen island by superstition, as to adhere, in de- 
fiance of even the king’s power, to their cruel customs. They 
exult in ridding the world of a curse; their only sorrow being 
occasioned by the ignominy of having given to the light the 
child of evil destiny. 

The late king, Rudama, made some endeavors to eradicate 
the custom of infanticide. But limited success attended these 
liberal endeavors, and on his death, in 1828, the people re- 
turned to their ancient practice with renewed zeal. 

The population of Madagascar is variously estimated at from 
2,000,000 to 4,000,000 ; and as infanticide is a universal crime, 


* Pelican Island. 
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we cannot but believe that multitudes of innocent and helpless lit- 
tle creatures are annually sacrificed by their parents, in that beau- 
tiful land. Nature has lavished all her favors on Madagascar; 
—whatever is grand or beautiful in scenery,—whatever is de- 
licious in climate,—whatever is tempting to the palate in the 
vegetable kingdom, is here abundantly scattered abroad. But 
alas! in the language of Heber, 


‘In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strown :— 
The Heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to stock and stone !’ 


One Christian nation after another has for ages endeavored, 
in vain, to conquer the inhabitants of this lovely island; and 
many a life has been wasted in these attempts. But never, un- 
til the year 1818, had Christians made one effort to send 
thither the lights and the joys of our religion. Shame on the 
slumbering spirit of the Church! Shame on that apathy, 
which can regard with indifference and behold without an ef- 
fort to rescue, the wants and woes, the crimes and sufferings 
of millions of the human family, while the demon of avarice 
and the lust of dominion have done so much to injure and 
offend ! 

What Christian would stand by, and witness without emotion, 
a single fellow-creature crushed down by a wheel, and by his 
side a cold-blooded villain in the act of rifling his purse? And 
yet have thousands of nominal Christians beheld unmoved the 
lamentable condition of the Malagassy, while other nominal 
Christians, have assailed, plundered, and butchered them—and 
all for gold ! B. 


‘aSK OF ME WHAT THOU WILT, THINE IT SHALL BE.’ 


Oh! give me back my youth,* 
And all its wildness, glee, 
Its fearlessness and truth, 
Oh, give my youth to me !— 


*I believe I read in ‘ Taylor’s Records,’ that the last words of Peter Pin- 
dar (Dr. Wolcott) were ‘ Give back my youth.’ 
12 Mo. 1834. 
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The beauty of its hours, 
With bright wreath on my brow, 
Its song, like birds 'mid flowers, 
Its laugh, oh, give me now! 


The childish sport, the love, 
That have all passed away, 
With the flower, bee, and dove, 

And the untiring day ! 


Oh, when I think of youth, 

My weary heart wouid die; 
Those were my hours of truth; 

But these,—how strange they fly! 


Give me that ‘ pearl of price !’ 
Give back unchanging truth! 
Beauty and wealth are thine, 
I ask my unstained youth. 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


‘On mother, mother! do you know it? Professor R. is 
below, in the parlor!’ said Susan, as she came running up 
stairs, almost breathless. 

‘You don’t say so, my dear!’ said the mother. 

‘It is certainly so, mother ; for I saw him come in from the 
meeting, just this minute, with father, and take a seat on the 
sofa ; and father called him Mr. R.’ 

‘Well, my child, I must confess he has caught us in a fine 
condition. What shall wedo? I'll tell you what you must do, 
Susan. You must go right off and make some cake, as soon 
as possible.’ 

‘Oh, my dear mother, I can’t do that. You know I can’t, 
mother; for I must help Mary finish the ironing.’ 
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‘ Let the ironing go, my dear ;—the cake must be made, if 
the ironing is never finished.’ 

‘ But mother, why may not James go to Mr. Smith’s and 
buy a little cake, just for once ? I am sure it will be better to 
do so, than for me to go and do it, when I have just got my 
hands into the starch. I had rather pay for it, out of my own 
purse. 

: my child, what a fuss you make about preparing a little 
cake 

Now Susan was not among the host of unfortunate young 
ladies who come to maturity without knowing how to make a 
pudding, or a cake. Though she was but just turned of fifteen, 
she understood domestic concerns nearly as well as her mother. 
But the difficulty now was that she was unwilling to do what 
her mother required. She was anxious to go on with her iron- 
ing, and have her mother send to the baker’s for the cake. But 
this her mother was equally averse to ; partly because she dread- 
ed the expense, and partly because they could thus have it hot- 
ter at the table; and the hotter food and drink are, now-a-days, 
you know, the more acceptable they are; provided the throat is 
not burnt.—Finally, however, as often happens, in these days, 
the daughter gained her point, and James was posted off, with 
a basket after the cake. 

But the turmoil did not cease. Though the victorious Susan 
continued her ironing in comparative peace, all was bustle else- 
where, except perhaps in the parlor where the Professor was. 
Everything was turned topsy turvy, and as much parade was 
made as if they had been about to entertain the chief magistrate 
of the city or the country. At last tea was ready.- Then, of 
a sudden, the tumult ceased ; the storm wholly subsided, and 
all was 


‘ Calm and unruffled as the summer’s sea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o’er its surface.’ 


The truth is, it was Anniversary Week ; a season when many 
clergymen make it a point to come to the city. Professor R. was 
an old, but almost forgotten friend of Mr. L.’s, whom the latter 
had just met in the street, and invited to stop with him, during 
the week, and partake of such accommodations as his house 
afforded. These were good enough in all conscience, for 
either Mr. R. or the President. They might be described in 
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few words, it is true; but those few words comprise all, or nearly 
all the ‘indispensables’ to human comfort. ‘They consisted of 
large, cleanly and airy apartments, good lodgings, plain and 
simple, but wholesome and abundant food, and excellent water. 
What would you have more ? 

Well, as I said before, tea was ready. After Mrs. L.’s ap- 
pearance, and a few compliments, and anxious inquiries on her 
part about friends whom she had neither seen nor thought of for 
many years, the whole family were seated at the table.—I say 
the whole family—for Mr. and Mrs. L. were uot of opinion 


_ that the best way to teach children to behave well at table, or 


in the presence of strangers, is to keep them out of sight. 
However numerous their other errors were, their management 
was, in this respect, highly commendable. 

But the whole were no sooner seated, and a blessing asked 
by the stranger, than a most ludicrous farce commenced. Mrs. 
L. observed that she was sorry they had nothing which Mr. R. 
could eat ; that he had taken them wholly by surprise ; and that 
they were not in the habit of making much parade on such oc- 
casions. She would have stepped aside from their ordinary 
course a little, had she had the least reason to expect company. 

Now in spite of the gravity with which this speech was deliv- 
ered and repeated, every child at table, or nearly every one, 
knew that the whole family, except Susan, had been tugging 
for two hours to make preparation for the table; and that every 
dish on it, except the salt-cellar, was entirely out of the ordinary 
course.. And yet while the mother was making ber apologies 
and uttering her declarations, not a muscle of the face was ex- 
cited. I would have laughed, had I dared; and so 1 doubt not 
would the grave Professor, had he known the whole story. 

Why were the risible faculties of the children so unmoved 
during this farce? Ay, why, indeed, but for the best of rea- 
sons, because they were used to it. They had known their pa- 
rents misrepresent, in this way, so frequently, that it had become 
quite an old story withthem. There they could sit, and though 
they had just joined with their parents and the Professor in an 
invocation to Almighty God that he would bless to their use the 
food before them, there they could hear, unmoved, a Jong string 
of falsehoods from their dear mother’s lips! 

And for what end?) Why just to make the Professor think— 

I know not what.—Nay, I do not believe there was any intention 
about it. It was a mere matter of habit ; probably inherited. 
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Still, this did not render it any the less pernicious, as an exam- 
ple to the young. It is sometimes far more alarming that med- 
- ieated drinks, such as coffee, tea, and fermented and distilled 
liquors do not appear to injure us, than that they produce a lit- 
tle immediate disturbance. In the one case it shows that the 
poisonous doses have been repeated till the sensibilities of the 
system have become blunted and almost callous; while in the 
other case we have evidence from the resistance made by the 
digestive organs, that the system yet maintains a sufficient degree 
of integrity to enable it to resist, with some success, the intro- 
duction of hostile forces. Just so the case before us. That 
the children at the table manifested no surprise at parental dis- 
simulation, only showed that their consciences had been seared, 
as with a red hot iron, and afforded an indication of a depravity 
far more deep and alarming than if they had stared at the state- 
ments which they knew to be untrue. 

The parents were not persons, by the way, who only paid a 
sort of general respect to religion and religious observances. 
Oh, no. Would that they had been; for then I might have 
better spared pen, ink, and paper. On the contrary, they were 
professors of the religion of Jesus Christ. They had family 
prayers, and the reading of the Bible, night and morning ; and 
grace was said six timesa day. They were teachers in Sabbath 
Schools, and on every Sabbath taught their classes in the most 
solemn manner, the truths of the Holy Scriptures, and spoke 
of the judgments of Heaven on sin, and among the rest, on 
falsehood. Every Sabbath they sat beneath the ‘droppings of 
the sanctuary,’ and heard dispensed the words of eternal life. 
Nay, more than all this; they not only taught truth to others— 
they furnished from their children and domestics, nearly a dozen 
members of Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and took un- 
wearied pains through the week, to see that they understood 
their lessons. —I am wrong here—they took the utmost pains 
to see that they understood the lessons so far as to be able to 
repeat them correctly from end to end; but as to understanding 
them, or entering into their spirit, that was out of the question. 
And as to enforcing their truths by a holy and heavenly walk 
and conversation, daily and hourly, they appeared not to have 
thought of it. 

I have sometimes wondered how parents can expect anything 
from their children, when they train them in this unfortunate 
manner. When the language of love to God’s truth and to 
God the author of it is on their lips, while there is much evi- 
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dence that they have neither love to God or their fellow-men in 
their hearts. Nay, more ; I have sometimes wondered, how 
there can be anything of religion remaining in the world, when 
so many parents take the surest and most effectual way they 
possibly could, to prevent their families from yielding to its 
blessed influences ; and do all they possibly could, or the most 
they possibly could, to prejudice them against it, and thus pave 
the way for their future infidelity. : 

Further—I have, in this view sometimes felt, for a moment, 
the most fearful apprehensions with regard to the whole church. 
Here is a generation training in the words and forms of religion. 
At least they hear prayers and sermons; they get and recite bi- 
ble lessons; they read numerous religious books; they go to 
numerous religious meetings. These influences operate for 
perhaps one tenth of the time during the week. But to what 
influences are they subjected the rest of the time? Here is a 
question of the utmost importance—and yet its correct answer 
is enough to make us tremble; yes, enough to make every con- 
siderate person sink into the dust. 

I do not say that the example which is set the young by pa- 
rents is less favorable than it was, before they were brought 
under the influence of all this array of moral and religious effort 
which our eyes see and our ears gladly hear in these latter days; 
but only that Christian practice has not kept pace with Christian 
precepts; and that there must be obvious to every child a great- 
er contradiction between the doctrines and the life of the Chris- 
tian, than there formerly was. 

And after all, what is the motive which many parents have, to 
undo, in their example, what they do or attempt to do by their 
precepts? What possible good was done by all the parade and 
display and dissimulation of Mrs. L. in the foregoing instance, 
which, though fictitious, is quite too true to nature. Suppose 
deception were even a good, and this had been the object, who 
was deceived? Not the members of her own family, surely. 
Was it myself? By no means. She could not have supposed 
it. Was it Mr. R.? Surely he must have known enough of 
human nature to see through the whole farce. What then—I 
repeat it—could have been her motive to such undignified, such 
unbecoming, such unchristian action? 

The daily accommodations which the house afforded were 
good enough, as I have already observed, for Mr. R. or any- 
body else. Nay, more, they would have pleased him far better 
than any extra arrangements. Nothing better pleases a sensible 
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man, when he calls (especially on such occasions) on his friends, 
than to sit down with them at just such a table as they are ac- 
customed to furnish for their household. Of course the quan- 
tity of food may be somewhat increased, for an additional 
boarder ; but there is no occasion for varying the quality. When 
will people—Christians especially, rise above these petty, un- 
reasonable—I had almost said unhospitable errors? When will 
their conduct on this, as well as on all other points, be more 
in accordance with the simplicity of the Gospel? W. A. A. 


L’ENNUYEE. 


én Would that we could indeed cease to live, when all that gives value to life is wrested 
‘om us. 


True, ‘ earth is passing beautiful,’ 
Yet what is it to me ? 
No star is in my shadowed path, 
No bark upon my sea; 
For I have given up the hope, 
The hope of my woung years, 
And all the proud wreath’s I had won, 
I sacrifice in tears !— 


And I would fold my broken wing— 
What tie will lone bird bind 

When all that made life dear are gone, 
Gone with the summer wind, 

Gone with the song, sweet whispered word, 
And with the flower and bee,— 

Gone with those early trustful days !— 
Unfleeting Memory !— 


Those days—so chronicled, went by 
Like shining arrows flight, 

As glance of bird, or falling star, 
Falling—yet not in light !— 

Like maiden in the fairy tale, 
That coming hours would tell, 

I have unsealed the talisman, 
And broken was the spell !— 


Oh hope not for unmingled cup, 
Nor deem ‘ life’s hour’ as bright ; 
There's untold suffering for the heart, 
Fever, and chill, and blight !— 
12th Nov. 1834. 
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THE DEACON’S DAUGHTER. 


return before tea-time, mother,’ said Mary Wilson, 
as she closed the door, and took the arm of her companion, a 
fine, tall, bright looking girl, about fifteen, a school-mate of her 
own age, with whom she walked down the street. 

‘I am still at loss to understand why you care so little about 
Laura Sommers, Emma; for she appears like a fine, frank, af- 
fectionate girl, and a very proper companion for Mary, who is 
rather diffident, and would, I should think, be much benefited 
by her encouraging manners,’ said Dr. Wilson. 

‘7 am almost a at loss for words to explain myself exactly as 
I wish, my dear James, without implying more than I ought or 
more than I mean ; for Laura is, as you say, a fine, gay, high- 
spirited girl, with easy, lady-like manners in general; though she 
is often led by her spirits into a boldness unbecoming a girl of 
her age: but did you ever see any thing in her deportment, 
that would lead you to imagine she was a deacon’s daughter ? 

Dr. Wilson opened his eyes wide, and looked with some- 
thing like a quizzical expression in the face of his wife, as he 
said, ‘ Did you ever see anything in the face of Mary Wilson, 
that would lead you to suppose she was the daughter of a doc- 
tor?—I really don’t understand you now, Emma.’ 

Mrs. Wilson smiled, and replied, ‘I thought I should make 
a sad business with my explanation, for I am not willing to say 
anything against my neighbors, though there is much in my 
mind that I might tell you, dear, as I would murmur to myself 
—did you ever see anything in her conduct, that would lead 
you to suppose she was the daughter of pious parents?’ 

‘She is young, my dear, wife, and though evidently not a 
Christian now, she may become one from the very influences 
she now slights.’ 

Mrs. Wilson shook her head and continued : ‘ What influence? 
there is a want of consistency in their whole conduct. Though 
Deacon Sommers is a pious man, he has not succeeded in 
making piety acceptable or agreeable to his family: the conduct 
of Laura, even in church, (at least when she attends ours, 
which is quite often now,) is a reproach on her father; and 
they are all more anxious to obtain new fashions, than new 
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— How can we wonder, then, if Laura is vain and frivo- 
ous?’ 

‘Perhaps she is not more so, than most girls of her age, my 
dear: there is not much to be expected from girls of fifteen.— 
You love gaiety, and encourage it in your own children, and you 
say a Christian ought never to indulge melancholy thoughts.’ 

‘ True, I love cheerfulness, and encourage bright hopes, and 
even gaiety in my children; but not boldness or self-conceit, 
or pride, arrogance, and vanity. We both love simplicity and 
artlessness; and it disgusts me to see the young running after 
grandeur and fashions, and turning from modest worth, and 
lowly loveliness, with all the worldly-mindedness of an old 
worn-out politician. Caroline Tracy, though not a professing 
Christian, shows even now, when her mother has been dead 
three years, the influence of her pious example, and impressive 
precepts : she is evidently governed by a higher principle, than 
the opinion of the world, or its fashions and follies.’ 

‘Oh yes, Caroline is indeed a very lovely girl, and her man- 
ners exactly what they ought to be—modest, self-possessed, and 
graceful. I admire her more than any young lady that visits 
Mary.’ 

‘I knew you did, and you will sympathize in my feelings, 
when I relate the little occurrence that first led me to scrutinize 
the conduct and character of the Sommers family. Some 
months ago I went out to call on Mrs. ‘Tilden; as I turned the 
corner, | met Caroline, and asked her to go there with me; she 
declined, because she had just left the house, and I passed on. 
Frank was on the steps, and showed me into the sitting-room, 
saying his mother was in the garden, and he would callher. I 
heard voices on the back piazza, and heard Laura Sommers 
and Amelia Tilden amuse themselves at the expense of the 
poor orphan who had just left them. ‘‘ I wonder what she calls 
here so often for,’’ said Amelia; ‘‘ Ma told me not to go there 
again, while she lived in such an obscure street, and with such 
queer old-fashioned folks: it is three months since I called on 
her.”? ‘* Oh, she is amazingly fond of all her old school-mates; as 
if one was obliged to notice every body they learnt their A, B, 
C, with,” replied Laura. ‘‘ She seems to forget there is any 
such thing as difference of station,” said Amelia; ‘* Yes,”’ re- 
plied Laura, “ she does indeed, and always comes up to me 
as if I was an old friend; shaking my hand and looking so ten- 
der, it almost makes me laugh in her face.—I wonder what she 
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lives on; for the little pittance her father left, must be used up 
before this time.” Amelia laughingly answered, ‘‘ Oh, she 
lives on hope; and her brother Henry, who never visits her, 
and who is as poor as his poor sisters ’’—Lucy Tilden cried 
out, ‘* Oh, fie, Amelia! I should think, you’d be ashamed to 
talk so, about such a sweet young lady as Caroline Tracy. 
I heard Pa say, she was a pattern for you, and all the rest of 
us.”” ‘*Oh ho, Miss Lucy, you have been listening, have you? 
well, run off to your baby-house, we don’t wish for your advice 
or your company :—little pitchers, you see, Laura.” Mrs. 
Tilden’s entrance prevented their renewing the conversation, 
and after a short call I returned home, ruminating on what I 
had so accidentally and inadvertently listened to.’ 

Doctor Wilson sat silent a moment, and then said, ‘ Perhaps 
my dear Emma, our own Mary makes foolish speeches some- 
times, when we are not present.’ 

‘Foolish and childish she may often be, my dear husband; 
but I have never seen any disposition in her to look with cold- 
ness or neglect on any of her young companions on account of 
their poverty or obscurity. She has not imbibed a taste for 
fashion or for grandeur; as yet she is quite indifferent about 
the adventitious distinctions of wealth; and enjoys herself more 
in Caroline Tracy’s little chamber, than in Mrs. Tilden’s su- 
perb drawing-room: her heart and feelings are unsophisticated, 
and God grant they may continue so.’ 

‘I think you are right, Emma, and I leave all to your better 
management. I was, I confess, pleased with the appearance 
and manner of Laura ; but we men only see the outside. I 
wonder we so often get good wives; you ladies look with more 
scrutiny, except when you are ‘in love yourselves, and then you 
take us for better for worse.’ 

‘ Mothers have great cause for attention, care, and scrutiny, 
when the happiness of their children is at stake ; and I will con- 
tinue to watch over the companions of our Mary, certain that if I 
am myself guided by a pure, and Christian spirit, I shall be led to 
choose such as will be for her temporal and eternal welfare.’ 

After this conversation, Dr. Wilson seemed to forget the 
subject entirely. Caroline Tracy was a frequent and always a 
welcome guest. Mrs. Wilson often had the pleasure of adding 
to her slender wardrobe, by presents so delicately bestowed, 
that the giver seemed the obliged person. 

One cold snowy day, as the two girls sat drawing together, 
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Mary saw Caroline tie her handkerchief round her neck, 
and then first observed the contrast between her own thick 
warm caped merino, and the thin gingham of her friend. She 
slipt out of the room, and, throwing her arms round her mother’s 
neck, said, ‘ Dear mother, will you grant me a favor?’ ‘ Let 
me know what it is, my child, and perhaps I may.’ 

‘ Well, you know I seldom wear my swan-down cape, my me- 
rino dress is so warm; and I have a large fur one for the street.’ 
‘Well, and what then, Mary?’ ‘Caroline has no woollen 
dress, and her thin one looks so cold.’ Mrs. Wilson smiled, 
kissed her cheek, and said, ‘Itis yours; do what you like with 
it.” Mary bounded away, and coming gently behind her friend 
placed the cape on her shoulders, saying, ‘ You must oblige 
me, dear Caro, by accepting this cape, unless you like the 
moths better than your friend; for they will certainly eat it up, 
unless somebody wears it for me; for my dress is so thick you 
see [ cannot wear it at all, and it is very becoming to you. I 
Jove to see it on your shoulders;’ said Mary, walking round, 
and looking with much complacency on its snowy whiteness. 

Caroline’s mild eye sparkled ; her cheek glowed; she smiled 
on Mary, and said, ‘I feel your attentive kindness, dear, but it 
is too valuable a present for me to accept without ’—Mary ine 
terrupted her by saying, ‘ Now don’t make me preach, Caroline ; 
you know I am a half spoilt child, and you must not cross me. 
I have set my heart upon seeing you wear it, and it is all my 
own, to do just what I like with; now oblige me this once, and 
I will do just what you ask me, for a whole fortnight.’ Tears 
stood in Caroline’s eyes: she brushed them hastily away, tied 
on the cape, and looked with such a smile of grateful meaning 
on the face of her friend, that no words were necessary to tell 
her feelings. In this manner Mrs. Wilson endeavored to aid 
the gentle girl who was, she felt sure, (though she made no 
complaint.) embarrassed with cares and perplexities, quite be- 
yond the capacity and management of a girl of sixteen. More 
than two years had passed since the death of her father: her 
only hope and dependence was a brother, from whom she seldom 
heard, and, whose letters, though they showed no sadness or 
depression of spirits, told of his poverty and his regret that it 
was not in his power to add to the slender pittance left for his 
dear sisters. His last letter concluded with a wish that Caro- 
line would improve herself and Ella, all in her power,—keep 
up a good heart, with a firm trust in God, and hope for better 
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times; that he thought before her small means were all ex- 
hausted, he should be able to return to his native place. Car- 
oline had obeyed him implicitly—had struggled on, doing all 
in her power to improve herself, and her sister, and to retain 
her present respectable boarding place; but her funds were 
almost gone : she had parted with all her mother’s ornaments, 
except a small though very valuable watch; this she still re- 
tained with a faint hope of keeping it for her dear Henry. 
Day after day, as she saw their scanty wardrobe, and felt their 
increasing wants, she would redouble her efforts: her drawings 
were multiplied faster than she could sell them: her slender 
fingers were seldom idle, but she felt she was growing poorer, 
as well as taller, every week. Sometimes a tear would dim 
the rich watch-case as she held it in her hand, and wondered 
at her own unwillingness to part with it. ‘ Perhaps I shall hear 
from Henry to-morrow,’ she would say, as she replaced it; thus 
buoyed up by hope and the attentive kindness of those friends 
who loved her for her real worth, and admired her for her 
talents. Her naturally fine temper retained its cheerfulness ; 
open and generous, affectionate and above jealousy, she never 
appeared to notice the slights, or to be sensible of the neglect 
of those who, like Laura Sommers, saw no merit and nothing to 
admire, in a poor, desolate orphan. She was fond of society, 
and sometimes went to the parties of her friends, though she 
much preferred sovial visiting. One morning, as she sat teach- 
ing her little sister, Mary Wilson bounded into the room, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Oh, Caro, we shall have such a treat! Mr. Thomp- 
son the artist is here, with his beautiful picture,s—and he has 
a splendid telescope, and we shall look at the moon, and see 
the pictures: oh, we shall have such a treat! You must look 
very smart; will you have anything of mine to wear? Amelia 
Tilden says, all the great folks in town will be there, which 
means you and I, and my dear father and mother, and some 
others almost as good, I suppose.’ 

‘ Stop a moment and breathe, dear Mary, and then tell me 
where this fine show is to be, and when.’ 

‘Qh, it is to be at Deacon Sommers, and on Christmas 
night, too,—only think of that ! what a merry Christmas we 
shall have!’ 

‘Why, Mary, he never keeps Christmas at all.’ 

‘I know it; but Mr. Thompson leaves town the day after, 
and so, you see, he was glad to have him on Christmas night, 
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and you will not refuse to go, I know, where you used to be 
so intimate, and where you will meet all your best friends.’ 

Caroline sighed, and bent a moment over the book in which 
she was teaching her sister; then closing it, she said, ‘You may 
go play now, Ella;’ the child bounded away, and Mary con- 
tinued, ‘ Now let’s talk about the fine treat.’ ‘ Why I have no 
invitation, Mary.’ 

‘ Well, Caro, and what of that: we have none yet, but we 
shall have in the course of the day, without doubt. Amelia 
Tilden has been there all the morning, and was there when Mr. 
Thompson arrived: she knows all about it; and we shall be 
so happy. You must go, for half my pleasure will be in seeing 
your delight at the sight of the pictures, and looking with you 
at the moon through a telescope. Father says you are quite 
an amateur, and would soon be an artist yourself, if you had 
proper instruction; and you are only sixteen! only think how 
well you will draw when you are thirty. But I forget that I 
have engaged to spend a sociable day with cousin Jane, and it 
is almost noon now, and to-morrow we have a large dinner par- 
ty, and mother desired me to ask you.’ Caroline declined, ob- 
serving, that one party a day would be quite enough for one of 
her retired habits;—and she preferred visiting them some other 


time. 

‘ Well, now, good bye! though my head is full of moons, and 
pictures, and castles, that I shall be very sentimental I dare say; 
for you must know there is a grand view of Kenilworth Castle 
by moonlight ; but I will run away before I make you as crazy 
as I am myself ;—and there’s a kiss for you, Ella,—a good 


child for not disturbing us once.’ The happy girl sprung down 
stairs, and Caroline resumed her employment. She listened to 
every knock, but no invitation came. The next day she 
walked out with Ella, and as she was returning slowly home 
through one of the public streets, she heard voices behind that 
she immediately recognized as those of Laura and Amelia: just 
as she was about to turn her head and speak, she heard a kind 
of smothered titter, and the words, ‘ Yes, t’?is Mary Wilson’s 
old cape; I know it by the peak behind:’ another titter fol- 
lowed this rude speech. Caroline quickened, her pace, but 
she could not avoid hearing Amelia say, ‘I have a dozen old 
cast-off dresses, that she is welcome to!’ A pang of mingled 
pain, and shame, shot through her young heart ; the shame was 
momentary, but the pain remained, and sunk deep. There 
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was something indescribably touching in her look and manner to 
her sister, as she seated herself by the window of her little 
chamber, and said, mentally, ‘I have one to love me.’ She 
no Jonger wished for an invitation to the party. 

It was not that Caroline cared so much about a party that 
she felt so keenly the neglect of the Sommers’ family; but she 
was conscious of possessing powers that would enable her to 
make herself independent, if she could only obtain the means to 
cultivate them:—young, timid, and ignorant of the world and 
its ways, she hoped to interest Mr. Thompson, and to learn 
from him the best course to pursue ; she knew he was a man of 
talents—an artist himself, with judgment to decide on her 
powers, and a situation where he could employ them to advan- 
tage, if they were such as he could make useful: with these 
hopes she had been very desirous of an invitation, that she 
might be introduced to the stranger, after which she determined 
to call on him, and explain her wishes. Thus disappointed, 
her heart had sunk like lead in her bosom, and she was 
but illy prepared to meet the sneers of her proud companions. 
But, early taught by her pious parents to trust in God, and be- 
lieve in his guiding care, she now said to herself, It is better 
for me, without doubt, not to see this stranger: perhaps, Henry 
would not approve of my attempting to teach while I am so 

oung: I will sell my watch, and struggle on a few months longer, 

y that time, I shall certainly hear from my dear brother if he 
is alive ; and a sigh came involuntarily from her heart, at the 
bare possibility of his death. ‘These thoughts had all passed 
through her mind, since she returned home, and seated herself 
with disappointed and insulted feelings at her window. She 
was now, though only a few moments had elapsed, descending 
to the dining-room cheerful and happy. The God in whom 
she trusted, had given her mind new strength, and filled her 
young heart with peace. And who ever found the fountains of 
God’s mercy exhausted?—young or old, rich or poor, wise or 
simple, high or low, can one and all find sure and unfailing aid, 
if they ask of God with meek and humble trust. 

But we will leave the daughter of Deacon Tracy, and take 
asurvey of the party assembled at Deacon Sommers.’—It was 
indeed a splendid show, though Mrs. Sommers (so she said) 
never gave large parties: this was an uncommon occasion, and 
all whose notice she wished to attract, or whose favor she 
wished to gain, were there. The pictures were placed in the 
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best light in elegant frames; and Laura, in the best light, and 
best dress she could procure, stood beside her mother to re- 
ceive their guests; amongst whom, were Mrs. Wilson and 
Mary. All was parade, and show, and fashion. After looking 
on the gay assembly, and convincing herself that Caroline 
Tracy had not arrived, Mary took a stand near the door to 
await her coming, unwilling to examine the pictures without 
her. Impatient for her arrival, particularly after Mr. Thomp- 
son began to point out the peculiar beauties and defects of each 
piece, she began to fear that she was ill. The idea never 
for a moment crossed her mind, that she had not been invited. 
Weary at last with conjecture, she made her way to Laura, 
who was still standing near her mother, and mentioned her fears 
that Caroline was sick. ‘* You know she would be here, if she 
was well, she is so very fond of paintings.’ Laura colored, and 
Mary continued, ‘ Do you know why she is not—did she not 
accept your invitation ?” 

‘She was not invited, I believe,’ said Laura with an embar- 
rassed manner, and a faint voice. Mrs. Sommers instantly un- 
derstanding the cause of her daughter’s embarrassment, observ- 
ed, ‘ We think it rather a kindness than otherwise in Caroline’s 
friends, not to trouble her with invitations to parties, as she can 
never give them, or receive company any where but in a bed- 
chamber.’ Mary colored deeply with surprise, and something 
like indignation at this remark; but said mildly, as she glanced 
her eyes round the pictured walls, ‘That few had the power of 
giving such parties, as Mr. Thompson had never displayed his 
beautiful pictures before—but fortunately it was quite possible 
to be very happy in rooms less spacious, and not decorated at 


‘Oh yes, dear, you are quite right,’ replied Mrs. Sommers, 
with her most insinuating voice and manner, ‘ our most pleasant 
parties are given by your mother.’ 

‘ Although,’ replied Mary, smiling expressively, ‘ our rooms 
are small and plain.’ 

‘Oh, what a little quiz you are: you know I did not mean 
any such thing—but Caroline, though we did not invite her, is 
very dear to us; she is the daughter of one I loved very much 
—but you know,’ she added in a low tone, ‘ that she has not 
the means of appearing in the style of fashionable people.’ 

‘ True,’ said Mrs. Wilson, who had heard the last part of the 
conversation, and understood instantly that Caroline Tracy was 
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the subject of her remark. ‘ True, she has not; but that defi- 
ciency could be easily supplied by the friends who still love her 
tenderly, did not the sensitive delicacy of the young orphan’s 
mind prevent her accepting any thing to adorn her person. 
Caroline Tracy is certainly a stranger to you, madam, if you 
have not discovered that she is a girl of no common order, with 
talents and manners that fit her for the best society in the coun- 
try. Iam much disappointed at not seeing her here—knowing 
as I do, that not one present could so well appreciate the treat 
you have so kindly given us; but I think she is rather averse to 
visiting in large parties.’ 

‘Yes I have understood she was, and thought it best, as I 
was telling Mary when you joined us, not to invite her.’ 

‘Not invite her!’ exclaimed Mrs. Wilson, ‘and did you, 
could you, would ’—she hesitated, stopt, looked at Mary, and 
then at Laura, who stood with glowing cheeks beside her moth- 
er. Mrs. Wilson dared not trust her voice to say more ; and 
Mrs. Sommers began to say something by way of apology, 
when her husband called her attention to another part of the room, 
much to her gratification, for she felt mortified, and was quite at 
aloss what to say. How did this apparently trifling occurrence 
entirely change the appearance of every thing ; even the bright 
face of Laura seemed altered, and both mother and daughter 
felt the hollowness of the whole scene around them, and turned 
to meet Dr. Wilson, (who had just entered) with a hope that 
he would not remain long. ‘ Do let’s go home as soon as 
we can with decency, mother,’ said Mary, as she took her 
father’s arm to walk round with him, while he examined the 
pictures. 

‘Well, my pet,’ said the Dr., ¢ don’t you think this is fairy 
land,—but you look weary and dull: can pleasure pail so soon? 
but this is a splendid view—where is Caroline? this is the 
view of -the Parthenon I so much wished her to see. Call her, 
Mary, for I don’t see her anywhere.’ 

‘You will not see her this evening, my dear—Miss Laura 
Sommers did not see fit to invite her.’ 

‘Oh ho, an affront among the fair ones,’ replied the Dr., smi- 
ling ; ‘ Well, you will do so, and must have your own way, I 
suppose ; but I dare say Laura was in the wrong, for Caroline 
is such a meek-tempered, kind-hearted creature, that she would 
not take offence without great provocation.’ 
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‘There was no affront, father ; Miss Sommers did not think 
Caroline a fit companion for the fashionables assembled here.’ 
‘ Umph’—was Dr. Wilson’s only reply, as he turned to 
meet Mr. Thompson, with whom he soon entered into conver- 
‘gation. Before they separated, Mr. Thompson promised to 
spend a few days with the Dr., on his return from B., where he 
was taking the pictures for Mr. Colville, to select two for his 
new establishment ; the rest he should bring back with him. 
As soon as this arrangement was made, the Dr. went to seek 
his wife and daughter, and they were soon on their way home. 
‘You are a much better judge of character than I am, or 
ever shall be, my dear mother,’ said Mary ; ‘I thought Laura 
Sommers noble, frank, and affectionate—but I understand now, 
why you did not wish me to be intimate there, and I am sure I 
never wish for her friendship, scarcely for her acquaintance.’ 
‘ Do nothing rashly, my dear child : look with charitable al- 
lowance on the faults of your companions, remembering that 
perfection does not belong to humanity. Laura Sommers has 
her own proud heart to control alone; her parents do not aid 
her ; they are seeking after the great ones of the earth, and will 
stumble over all the happiness in their path to reach them. 
Could you, my Mary, go to the humble abode of your friend, 
you would find there a sweet and quiet spirit ; for He, to whom 
all hearts are open, has heard the humble aspirations of the gen- 
tle Caroline, and given her a peace that the world knows not 
of :—and who that knows what true happiness is, would not rath- 
er be poor Caroline Tracy, than the rich and proud Laura 
Sommers ?’ 

‘Your mother is right, my daughter; and I ask no better 
friend for you than Caroline Tracy,’ said the Doctor. 

The next day the slighted girl came to see them, and she 
seemed so bright and happy, that they forgot she had been 
neglected, until Mary said, ‘ Had I known that you was not in- 
vited, dear Caroline, I should have come and spent last evening 
with you.’ 

Caroline’s eyes filled with tears: she could not speak, her 
heart was too full. Mrs. Wilson mistaking the nature of her 
emotion, said, ‘I hope Caroline Tracy will never feel herself 
less worthy of esteem, because Laura Sommers slights her.’ 

‘I was not thinking of Laura, my dear Mrs. Wilson, but of 


you and Mary—kindness sinks much deeper into my heart than 
neglect or coldness.’ 
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‘You are right, my dear Caroline, and I am glad you see 
things through a proper medium : it is wise to look longest at 
blessings. You may always depend on our friendship, and af- 
fection ; and we are not so disinterested as you appear to think 
us, for you have taste and talents, with an abiding sense of 
God’s goodness, which makes you a most desirable companion 
for our children; and 1 know you have too much real dig- 
nity to feel ever lowered in your own esteem, by the want 
of those adventitious possessions, which, though useful and val- 
uable when considered as the gifts of God for the benefit of 
ourselves and others, are always snares to the proud and world- 
ly. And now we will drop the subject of the party, to resume 
it no more ; we can all be very happy without Mrs. Sommers, 
or her daughter, if they choose to neglect us. But I must tell 
you, that we expect Mr. Thompson on his return, to spend a 
few days with us—when we shall see the pictures, as much 
as we please, and look through the telescope at our leisure ; 
and, what will be quite as agreeable to me, we shall have the 
conversation of a man of sense and learning, who may be a val- 
uable acquisition to us all, and particularly to you, Caroline, for 
he is desirous of seeing you and your drawings.’ 

Mr. Thompson returned in a short time. Caroline was 
charmed with his conversation, his manners, and his pictures. 
The learned man was pleased with the unaffected simplicity, 
taste, and talents, of the poor orphan. He told her frankly 
what he thought of her drawings; pointed out their defects, 
giving her many useful hints on her future course, and encour- 
aged her to persevere, assuring her of success. She had not 
yet had courage to tell Mr. ‘Thompson how she was situated, 
and her earnest wish for employment. He was a distinguished 
man, and almost a stranger, and though she could listen to him 
as to an oracle, she felt that she had so little claim on his time 
and attention, that her lips seemed sealed. 

By Mary’s advice she resolved on the last day of his visit to 
speak to Dr. Wilson on the subject; but he was gone all the 
morning, and when she came after dinner, they were all assem- 
bled round the fire, conversing very earnestly : she slid silently 
into a seat, with an encouraging smile from the Dr. and a bow 
from Mr. Thompson, who turned to her and said, ‘ You have 
culoe just in time, Miss Caroline: I havea proposition to make, 
which I hope you will accede to. Are you so situated, that 
you can go home with me, and are you willing to assist in the 
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education of my little daughter: and receive instruction in 
drawing {rom me, as a compensation for your services ?)— 
Caroline’s eyes sparkled ; her whole face glowed with delight ; 
she rose from her seat, pressed her hands upon her bosom, and 
was about to speak her grateful thanks, when the thought of her 
little sister rushed suddenly upon her mind —she sunk back, 
pale and trembling, into her chair, and burst into tears. 

Mrs. Wilson went to her, and Mr. Thompson endeavored to 
make an apology, saying, ‘that he hoped he had not been so 
unfortunate as to wound her feelings : he was perhaps rather 
abrupt in his request ; but he was going so soon, and thought 
as Miss Caroline was alone’-—This observation recalled the 
agitated girl to herself; she spoke feelingly of the real delight 
it would give her, the joy she first felt at the prospect of a sit- 
uation which was beyond her most sanguine hopes: but that 
the thought of her young unprotected sister, came over her 
bright visions, for she felt it was impossible to leave her ; and 
‘I understand all now,’ said Mr. Thompson, interrupting 
her, ‘and perhaps we can make some better arrangements. I 
will defer my departure a day or two, see your sister, and in- 
quire more particularly into the matter. I don’t despair at all, 
but that we can arrange some plan for our mutual advantage. 
I am really desirous of obtaining your services, and feel sure 
that I can bring forward your excellent talents.’ 

The limits of a story will not allow us to tell all that passed : 
it is sufficient for us to know, that Caroline and her sister, who 
was of the same age as his own, and only daughter, went home 
with Mr. Thompson, who was more than ever interested in 
the orphan, when he saw how tenderly she was beloved by her 
young charge, and what a motherly care she had taken of her, 
since the death of her pareuts. 

A few months after her establishment in Mr. Thompson’s 
family, he wrote Dr. Wilson that Caroline was a treasure, which 
wealth could not purchase ; that her improvement was rapid, 
and that Ella was just such a little sprightly, intelligent com- 
panion as he desired for his daughter, who was the happiest of 
the happy. That Mrs. Thompson had already adopted her as 
her own, and insisted on their both sharing alike. That Caro- 
line had talents to make herself perfectly independent ; she 
had already begun, at her own earnest request, to assist him. 
Caroline wrote in excellent spirits ; declared to Mary that her 
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situation was all she desired, and if she could only have good 
news from Henry, she should not have a wish ungratified. 

The Wilsons were delighted, particularly the Doctor, for 
he felt that a life of dependence would soon wear out a heart 
like Caroline’s; who, though one of the most grateful, was also 
one of the most sensitive of human beings. 

We will leave the kind Dr. and his family rejoicing, that 
God had given the poor orphans such a friend—and take a sur- 
vey of Deacon Sommers’ family—who grew more and more 
fashionable: they were caressed by the Olays, visited by the 
Archers and others, who lived in style. Mr. Archer was re- 
ally a man of worth; his wealth was made the channel of use- 
fulness, and he united the mind of the scholar to the polish of 
the gentleman ; his children were well educated and intelligent, 
and Dr. Wilson often said, were the most modest young men 
in the city. The Wilsons were great favorites. Mr. Archer 
valued the Dr. for his knowledge, and respected him for his be- 
nevolence and usefulness. Mr. Thompson’s adoption of the 
orphans had interested Mr. Archer much, and he told Dr. Wil- 
son that if he had known Caroline Tracy’s wishes, they should 
have been gratified long before. The 5 Rbemen thought it was 
much better for Caroline to trust to her own exertion and _tal- 
ents; and after some conversation on the subject, Mr. Archer 
agreed with him, and requested that as soon as she had any pic- 
tures to dispose of, his own drawing-room might be decorated 
with them, as he felt a great desire to have the first works of his 
young towns-woman. 

We have digressed, until the showy, proud daughter of Dea- 
con Sommers was almost forgotten. We will now keep her in 
sight, a short time longer, that we may be able to institute a 
comparison between the two daughters of the two Deacons. 
Laura had just got through the bustle of preparation for a large 
party to be given by the Archers. She was splendidly arrayed, 
and while she sat waiting for the carriage, observed to her 
mother, that she had seen a very uncommon fine looking young 
— a stranger, walking with Dr. Wilson, as she came 

om the shop. 

‘Oh I dare say it is the same person your father spoke of 
before you got home ;—a yery celebrated character recently 
arrived from Edinburgh, who has made some very great chemi- 
cal discovery, which will immortalize his fame, and make his 
fortune; the name sounded something like Tassy. Your father 
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could not catch up with Dr. Wilson, or he would have obtained 
an introduction. There was much talk among the merchants 
about the important discovery; though even that, your father 
did not hear enough about, to explain it to me ; but he will be 
at the party to-night, without doubt.’ 

‘ Do you think so?’ said Laura, moving towards the glass, and 
arranging her hair, while she said,‘ Do, Ma, raise my head-band 
a littlk—I am sure it is too low on my forehead ; and this curl 
don’t fall gracefully at all. Oh don’t pull my head all to pieces! 
and look, how my sleeves are tumbled, why Ma, you will make 
a perfect fright of me!’ 

‘I am sure, Laura, you look very well; and it will become 
you to be happy and appear pleased; for you have no idea how 
much better you look when you smile.’ 

‘ Do pray see these gloves—they are much soiled, and quite 
unfit for me to wear—dear, dear, why did I forget to buy mea 
new pair?’ 

‘ The gloves are well enough, Laura; and now don’t begin to 
fret, I beg, just as we are going.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Laura fidgetting herself at the mirror, and 
still trying to improve her dress, ‘1 wonder if old Dr. Wilson 
will bring the stranger? I hope he won’t, for I can’t endure him 
or his wife, or his babyish daughter Mary.’ 

‘I am sure they are highly respectable people, Laura, and Mr. 
Archer thinks every thing of them. 1 have heard him say that 
he loved the Dr. like a brother.’ 

‘You know, Ma, he has a way of talking to one just as if he 
was quizzing them ; and Mrs. Wilson is so very polite, that you 
can never come only just so near her ; while Mary always has 
some foolish project, or some pet to engross her attention. I 
scarcely ever call there now; for I never saw a girl of sixteen, 
so much like a child. Could you believe, that when I called 
there with Mr. Allworth, she was in the parlor, playing babies! 
or what was just the same, she had all the young ones round 
her, and, with her lap full of baby things, she was dressing their 
dolls. She made no apology, but seemed to think it just as 
proper as any other employment. It was quite amusing to my 
beau, who smiled when he looked on her; and though he was 
very polite and attentive while he remained, he said, as we walked 
home, it was something quite new to see a real girl, he had 
been so much with young ladies of late. 

‘I could see the smile of derision playing round his mouth 
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while he spoke. The foolish girl had fine drawings of her own, 
but she never offered to show them: she plays very well, but 
she declined even that ; and only talked a little about plants, 
when she found, by Mr. Allworth’s examination of a flower, 
that he was a good botanist. She made no display : you would 
have thought, she was a clever country girl, and no more. [| 
almost expected she would have invited us into the baby-house. 

‘IT asked him to see my plants; for I saw him take a sweet- 
brier rose from Dr, Wilson’s beautiful bush ; but he said he 
was tired of exotics, and loved nothing but beautiful nature.— 
Hark! there is the carriage—No, it is only a cart—I hope 
that interesting foreigner will be there to-night, Ma.’ 

‘ He will be, without doubt, my dear ; and I hope you will 
pass a very happy evening.’ 

‘I had rather any one would introduce me, than Dr. Wil- 
son. I know he don’t like me ; and since Caroline Tracy has 
been cried up so by that strange Mr. Thompson, who thinks 
her such a genius, I hate to go there, for I know they are al- 
ways thinking of my slighting her ; as if it was a matter of any 
consequence whether a poor girl like her was invited to a party 
or not.’—The arrival of the carriage put an end to this 
colloquy. | 

About nine, Mrs. Sommers whispered in her daughter’s ear, 
that Dr. Wilson had just entered with the foreign gentleman. 
Laura played her very best ; but the attention of the company 
was directed to the stranger, and she rose from the instrument, 
just as Mr. Archer (who appeared delighted to see him) led 
the way to introduce him to his wife and daughter. A slight 
color spread over his noble brow, at the flattering manner of 
presentation. But what was the astonishment and mortification, 
of both mother and daughter, when they heard him say, ‘I feel 
proud, Mr. Tracy, to welcome and acknowledge you as a fel- 
low town’s-man.’ Laura did not hear the reply, which was ut- 
tered in a low voice ; but she saw all crowding round, to wel- 
come Henry Tracy, the brother of the despised Caroline !— 
Her heart sunk with disappointment and vexation. 

‘I don’t care about an introduction, Ma,’ said Laura, ina 
whisper, ‘I know he won’t like us. There goes Pa, to wel- 
come him.’ Contrary to Laura’s expectation, Mr. Tracy 
seemed delighted to see him, though a shade of sadness passed 
over his fine features when he first took him by the hand. 
Deacon Sommers had been the most intimate friend of his 
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father, and it was the first time he had seen him since his death. 
After a few moments conversation together, the Deacon brought 
him to his wife and daughter, telling him as he introduced Laura, 
that she was one of his old play-mates. ‘I have often yearned 
after the friends and play-fellows of my early days, particularly 
the companions of my beloved sister, who, I am delighted to 
hear, has kept pace with her young friends in mental, if not in 
personal charms.’ Laura’s face was crimson. Mr. ‘Tracy, 
pleased with her apparent modesty, and attracted by her bright 
countenance, continued to hover around her. He inquired 
about the mulberry-tree, under which he used to play and study, 
as well as make toys for their baby-house. 

When Laura was convinced that nothing had been said to 
her disadvantage by the Wilsons, she recovered her self-posses- 
sion, and resumed her usually gay, sprightly manner, with 
which Henry ‘Tracy, like all young retired students, was much 
pleased. He often spoke of his sister, and Mrs. Sommers as 
often sounded her praises. Before they separated, he mention- 
ed his intention of going immediately to see Caroline ; and that 
he should call the next day for any letters, or message they 
might wish to send, and to renew his old friendship on the spot 
where it first commenced. 

Though Laura bit her lips with vexation, she replied gayly, 
they should welcome their old play-fellow, and introduce him 
to the mulberry-tree with great pleasure. 

It was an evening of unmixed enjoyment to Henry Tracy— 
of severely mortified feelings to Mrs. Sommers—of hope and 
fear to Laura, who was charmed with the appearance and 
manner of Mr. Tracy. 

‘Oh dear, how tired I am,’ were the first words that Laura 
uttered when she entered the house. ‘ Ah this string is in a 
hard knot ; do untie it, Ma?’ 

‘Well, stand still, my dear, or I am sure I cannot.’ 

‘ Do pray make haste, or I shall drop down.’ 

‘ How impatient you are—what is the matter, Laura? ’ 

‘I am vexed, and weary, and sleepy : who would have 
thought that Henry Tracy would have returned such a great 
man, and so polished and graceful, too ; not at all like a musty 
old chemist! Do you think the Wilsons will tell him of our neg- 
lect, 

‘I don’t think any thing about it ; and do go to bed, for you 
look worn out, and it is now almost morning. You will be a 
15 
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perfect fright to-morrow, when Mr. Tracy calls, if you don’t go 
to sleep soon.’ 

Mrs. Sommers was right: they thought only of the delightful 
companion and friend they had found in their young towns-man, 
and the valuable protector and guardian their dear Caroline 
would have to guide and aid her. The name of Sommers was 
not mentioned except by Henry ‘imself, who hoped he should 
find his sister as much improved as Laura. Mary smiled and 
replied, ‘ That he would find her all he could ask.’ Business 
detained him a few days, and he was a constant visiter at Deacon 
Sommers, until he left the town. But on his return with Caro- 
line, who came at the urgent request of the Wilsons, his visits 
were few and far between. Devoted to study from his earliest 
years, Henry Tracy was quite an indifferent judge of character 
—and perhaps ‘but for this true display of the real disposition 
and principles of Laura Sommers, he very probably might have 
been led, by old associations and new attractions, to the choice 
of a vain, proud, and selfish wife—but Caroline had pioneered 
for him ; and he felt a warm and devoted attachment to those 
friends, who had discovered and appreciated the merit and tal- 
ents of his sister, though she was in the obscurity of poverty. 
A close intimacy with the Wilsons disclosed the real worth of 
Mary, and it is currently reported and believed, that when she 
is old enough, Mr. Tracy will ask and obtain her of her parents. 

Caroline returned to Mr. Thompson’s, where she preferred 
remaining, until her brother wished to have an establishment of 
his own; but the little Ella, Mrs. Thompson calls her child, 
and says, the day when dear Caroline leaves, will be one of 
real lamentation, for she is beloved by every one under the 
roof. Mr. Thompson calls her his right hand; and she feels 
so much attached to her kind instructer, that I think she will not 
Jeave him until Henry marries. Laura Sommers isa fine dash- 
ing, fashionable girl, and still anxious to be with the first folks : 
whether she will ever arrive at the exact point of her ambition 
is very doubtful ; for worldly wishes are like the peaks of the 
Andes, when one is gained, another rises immediately behind it. 

My youthful reader can easily determine which of the two 
characters they should choose to be like. The return of Hen- 
ry, aman of science and wealth, was an adventitious circum- 
stance, that had nothing to do with the character of either, 
though it farther developed both. Caroline was the same grate- 
ful, affectionate, humble-minded being, when she was caressed 
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as the sister of Mr. Tracy, as when she was laboring in ob- 
scurity to support herself and her sister. Her happiness ema- 
nating more in her own bosom, and from hopes and desires of 
a more noble nature, than the fleeting, changing things of earth, 
was far more sure and more perfect :—‘ for those who trust in 
God, shall mount up on wings, as eagles; they shall run, and 
not be weary—they shall walk, and not faint.’ L. L. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mrs. Have: I know not that I have seen an article on Fe- 
male Education that contained more sound sense and good 
thought than the opening article of your last number. Indeed, 
I very much question whether a better article in any department 
of education has ever been written; not excepting even the 
splendid performance of CHANNING, in the ‘ Christian Exam- 
iner’ of last year, and the ‘ thoughts that burn’ in some of the 
editorial columns of the ‘ Annals of Education.’ 

It is not that the writer of the article to which I refer has 
advanced much that is new. Indeed we are not to expect, as 
it appears to me, much that is new in this department. Who 
does not know that many of the great truths which the friends 
of education are laboring with so much zeal to enforce, have 
been known, and appreciated, and taught by a few, from the 
days of Aristotle, and Plato, and Socrates, and Seneca, and 
Quintillian, down to the present hour. ‘Is there,’ says Solo- 
mon, ‘ anything whereof it may besaid, See, this is new ?—It 
hath been already of old time, which was before us:’ and the 
remarks of the wise man, if not wholly applicable, in the case 
before us, have too much of truth to be overlooked. What we 
want at the present time—as indeed most writers on education 
allow,—is not so much the discovery of new truth as the general 
diffusion of that which is already known, but which the ‘ few’ 
have monopolized, and the ‘ many ’ despised. 

Now can there be an individual among us who does not know 
that, with a few solitary exceptions, scarcely worth naming, the 
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erd and aim of female education has been display? We have 
indeed designed to make them wives and mothers in name, but 
not in the sense in which Spurzheim or your correspondent uses 
those terms;—nor indeed in any sense worthy the dignity of 
being designed for immortality themselves, and destined to con- 
duct others thither. No, it has been to marry them; and it is 
an undeniable truth that the great end and aim of female educa- 
tion, time immemorial has been displayed with a view solely 
to marriage. Not with a view to increase the aggregate of 
physical, mental and moral felicity for this, or rather these ob- 
— combined, are seldom taken into the account; but simply 
or the sake of being married, and to escape obloquy. 

I have no sympathy with this low system of female education; 
and do not hesitate to say that it is wholly unworthy of the age. 
It were even unworthy of a nation of civilized atheists. How 
much more unworthy then of a people who live in the full 
blaze of the gospel, who boast not only of their civilization, and 
liberty, but of their Christianity! 

On this topic it is impossible for me to suppress, wholly, the 
indignation which I feel. We talk of education. We make it 
our boast. We have our infant schools, our primary schools, 
our common schools, our academies, our colleges, our would-be 
universities. The former, some of them, are ‘funded;’ the 
latter endowed. The university, and it may be the academy is 
furnished with books and apparatus; and one sex can gain access 
to both. Six or eight thousand young men are found at the 
former, preparing for one or another of the learned professions, 
and many more thousands at the latter. But in what schools 
are we to look for one thousand of those who are destined to 
one of two professions which Dr. Rush has so justly told us 
‘ plant the seeds of nearly all the good and evil which exist in 
our world?’ * 

Let me not be told of some three or four distinguished female 
seminaries, that have forced their way into public notice by a 
zeal which is worthy of their supporters. This is well, as far as 
it goes; but ah, how inadequate to the wants of fifteen millions 
of people! Let me not be told that one of these schools has re- 
cently stooped to the petty practice of awarding titles to the 
most distinguished; for I see nothing else in this measure than 
a seal—stronger than ever—to that ignorance, and especially to 


* Essays, Literary, Moral, and Philosophical. p. 70. 
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that prejudice which has so long bound in fetters of brass our 
philosophers, our legislators, our Christians. It is believed, 
most sincerely, that such ill-timed measures will put farther off 

than ever the hour of female emancipation. 

The great point to which our labors should be directed, is to en- 
lighten public sentiment in such a manner, that, while the young mai 
men of our country are not overlooked or forgotten, the same | 
preponderance of effort now so visible in their behalf, should 
be in favor of the other sex. In other words, we should desire L 
to see so much attention bestowed on females, that without do- | 
ing less for males than we now do, they should appear by com- 
parison as much in the back ground as at present falls to the lot 
of the other sex. 

Were female influence, character, and dignity rightly under- 
stood and duly appreciated, female education would be so con- 
ducted and directed, that while woman was fitted in the best i 
possible manner for the duties which devolve upon the wife and : 
the mother, she would not, by any means, be unfitted for any 
other situation in which Divine Providence might place her. 
For my own part, although I cannot join in the unqualified 
praises which have been bestowed on Spurzheim by those very 
persons, many of whom would have anathematized him ere this, 
had he lived, yet I do think that along with considerable error i 
he taught much of truth, especially in regard to the duties, IK 
rights, and destination of woman. Even in the passages quoted a 
by your correspondent, though a little exceptionable in some iq 
respects, I do not see this philosopher to be so very guilty of 
heresy. ‘True, he says of females, ‘ Let their whole character 
be prepared for their future stations as wife and mother ;’ and I He 
say sotoo. Does this preparation disqualify them for usefulness 
in single life, should it happen to be their lot? Does it disqual- 
ify them for immortality? We do not believe that any fair 
rendering into plain English could make the philosopher say that 
the ‘whole purpose’ for which woman exists, is ‘ to be a wife 
and a mother.” His whole soul would have revolted at such a 
charge. To say that by making it our sole aim to qualify wo- 
man to be a wife and a mother we disqualify her for an unmar- 
ried state, seems to me like saying that in educating one of our i 
own sex to be the head of a family, you disqualify him for the : 
duties of an ordinary citizen. But is it so? ‘ 

Your correspondent appears to regret that any situation of life 
should be made the subject of ‘ jest and raillery.’ When this 
15* 
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is carried to such an extent that even young children join in the 
ridicule, it certainly is to be regretted. But can it be doubted, 
that, however severely it may affect a few individuals, the gen- 
eral effect of stigmatizing—to some extent—the unmarried of 
both sexes, is most salutary? For, in spite of all these checks 
is not matrimony, in all Christian countries, daily and hourly fall- 
ing into disrepute? And is that old bachelor or old maid who 
is unwilling—if it must be so—to sacrifice something in this re- 
spect, for the welfare of the coming generations, possessed of 
the spirit of Him who taught the great duty of laying down even 
their lives for their brethren, whenever the public good clearly 
demanded it. 

It can scarcely be doubted that the sentiment of Spurzheim 
and others, that no unmarried person, male, or female, ever is, or 
ever can be completely educated, is most just. That they can 
be exceedingly useful, no one ever questioned; nay, it is not 
improbable that some individuals may, in particular situations, 
accomplish much more for their race, unmarried than married. 
But such is not the general rule; and I must be permitted to 
insist, with Spurzheim, that the great business of female educa- 
tion is so to prepare woman to be a wife and mother, that in this 
preparation, and in the discharge of those duties, she may best 
prepare and be the means of preparing others for immortality. 
Should celibacy be her lot ever, it seems to me she will in this 
way, be most happily prepared to meet the duties both onerous 
and responsible, of that station. The field of benevolence and 
of usefulness is every where white and ready for the harvest ; 
and we know not of what materials they are made, who, with 
the slightest pretensions to Christianity, or benevolence, or 
common humanity, can suffer themselves to float down the 
stream of insignificance, because they have not precisely the 
situation, which they would have chosen for themselves, had 
not Divine Providence interposed and made the selection for 
them. 

I have but one word more. Your correspondent seems to 
question whether your readers, should they search the catalogue 
of married women, could find such another constellation of 
lights to the world as Hannah More, Jane Taylor, Maria Edge- 
worth, Harriet Martineau, and Hannah Adams. 1 should be 
sorry to be thought desirous of detracting from their worth, in 
the least; but how would they compare, in real practical value, 
with the mothers of Doddrige, and Howard, and Washington, 
and Edwards, and Dwight? A Bacueror. 
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THE MYSTERY, 


THERE were great rejoicings in Boston, when the British 
troops evacuated the city, and General Washington, at the 
head of the American army, marched in, and paraded in triumph 
through the streets. The bells rang out a merry peal, and 
many a care-worn face beamed with pleasure. But joy is never 
universal. Some hearts there were amid that burst of patriotic 
exultation, that felt the expressions of rejoicing as a mockery of 
their own wo. Private griefs are never reckoned in the 
moments of public euxltation, Had the Daltons intrude don 
that day of joy with their own sad feelings and fears, they 
would have received little sympathy. But when the excite- 
ment of victory—as the Colonists termed the advantage they 
had gained, had subsided—and it became known that one family 
was suffering a peculiar affliction, the compassion and active as- 
sistance of all the neighborhood was given or offered. 

The event that had occurred, was involved in mystery ; and 
though it affected the fate of only one individual, yet it made a 
deep impression on the public mind. It is a fact worthy of 
philosophical investigation, that particular instances of distress 
strike the imagination, and move the feelings much more forci- 
bly than scenes of general calamity. 

The feeling of commiseration we have alluded to, was elicit- 
ed by the fate of a lovely girl. Grace Dalton had disappeared 
from her mother’s house in Court-street, the evening before the 
embarkation of the British troops, and no clue could be found 
by which to trace her. She was about fifteen years old, a girl 
of uncommon loveliness:and promise. One of the young Bri- 
tish officers, Lieutenant Harcourt, had been heard to express 
the most enthusiastic admiration of her beauty: he had pro- 
cured an introduction to her mother, and though Mrs. Dalton 
had received him very cooly, yet he had called at her house 
several times, but never, to her knowledge, passed a moment 
alone with Grace. It seemed impossible he could have per- 
suaded her to elope with him. 

Then one of the shoes of Grace, which her mother identified 
by the silver buckle, was found in the burying-ground on Fort- 
hill: this circumstance seemed to give grounds for the sus- 
picion which many entertained, that the young lady had been 
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murdered, and the corpse, probably, carried through the grave- 
yard by the ruffians in their way to the dock. Search was 
made for the body, but it was never found, nor any further 
traces by which her fate might be learned. 

Grace had a brother two years younger than herself, to whom 
she was devotedly attached : he had been a sickly child, and, 
confined at home by his disease, he had felt the blessedness of 
his sister’s love, which had constantly shed its sunshine around 
his life. He grieved for her loss with a sorrow, that, for a 
long season, was inconsolable ; and which, by occupying the 
whole time of his mother to divert, served to call forth her for- 
titude, and perhaps did more to assist her in regaining her tran- 
quillity, than all her own efforts to be resigned. 

The sympathy of the world cannot long be bestowed on one 
object. New events were constantly occurring in those stirring 
times, and in a few months the name of Grace Dalton was 
scarcely heard, except in the abode of her mother. In a few 
years, it is doubtful if her story would have been recollected 
with any distinctness by the majority of those who had talked 
most about ‘ the strange affair.’ But there was a place of re- 
membrance. In her mother’s dwelling, the anniversary of her 
loss was always observed as a day of fasting and prayer : a vague 
hope always possessed Mrs. Dalton, that her daughter would 
return ; and as she was a pious woman, she sought to strengthen 
her faith by a firm dependence on the God, to whom all things 
are possible.’ It is difficult to describe the feelings of Edward 
Dalton. I have said that he was bound to his sister by ties of 
no common affection. He had an ardent imagination ; and this, 
operated on by his mother’s belief that Grace was alive, used 
to employ itself in fashioning forth the manner in’ which he 
should finally discover her. He never connected aught of dis- 
honor with the idea of Grace. All his recollections of her were 
of such a pure and beautiful nature, that it seemed certain to 
him she was in a station exalted and happy. But the idea, that 
she left her home, her mother, her brother, would come over 
him, and interpose a cloud, which his reason could not but ac- 
knowledge would tarnish her merits with those who did not love 
her well enough to forgive all, if they might only be blessed 
again with the sight of her sweet face. 

* * * * * * 

‘Can you tell me the name of yonder lady?’ said Edward 
Dalton to his English friend, as they sat together at the opera. 
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‘ Do you mean the tall elegant woman in blue?’ 

Yes.’ 

‘ That is the Countess of Moreton—she is called the most 
beautiful woman at court.’ : 

‘Who was she? Can you tell me if her husband ever 
served in America during the recent war?’ said Edward, hastily. 

‘ Why, my good fellow, one would think she had been an 
old flame of yours, by your emotion. But we were not de- 
pendent on the Colonies for lovely ladies, though I acknow- 
ledge we were for fine fish.’ 

‘ Then she is not an American ?’ 

‘ She may be, for aught I know, as I cannot pretend to any 
knowledge of her history ;—but I can put you in a way to ob- 
tain it: as for her husband, I think he did serve his majesty 
against the rebels,—I beg your pardon,—against the United 
States of America. He was then only plain Lieutenant Har- 
court.’ 

The blood rushed through the veins of Edward Dalton, as 
though it had been propelled by a steam engine. His sister— 
yes, it must be his sister! But how should he address her ? 
how call her thoughts from the lofty station she occupied to 
the remembrance of that humble happiness, she had, as it were, 
spurned. Would the heart, that, in its opening bud, yet moist 
with the dews of childhood, had resisted the appeals of natural 
affection, be likely to expand at the breath of fraternal love ? 
But the trial he would make. 

After many ponderings on the method of proceeding most 
likely to wina hearing from the Countess, Edward concluded 
to write. He told the story of his sister’s disappearance, and 
depicted his own, and his mother’s grief in tender language ; 
but in such terms as were calculated to impress her heart with 
an idea of the dreadful sufferings her imprudence had inflicted. 
He concluded by saying that he had, ever since the sad event, 
been occupied almost solely with the hope of finding his sister : 
for this purpose he had travelled, and searched,—and when he 
saw her, the countess,—the image of his sister, which he had 
ever borne in his heart, seemed so irradiated, so fresh, that he 
could not doubt but the original was before him. 

Edward Dalton dispatched his letter ; and that night, he never 
attempted to rest ; the emotions of his mind were too powerful 
for control. ‘The morning came, the day passed, and no an- 
swer was returned to his letter. He could not endure this sus- 
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nse —he would not. He determined to drive to the dwell- 
ing, and demand an audience with the Earl of Moreton. He 
reached it, and learned that the family had, early that morning, 
started for the continent. This contempt of the charities of 
life he would not forgive. Had the Countess possessed human 
feeling, though she had never heard of Edward Dalton, he 
thought she would, at least, have replied, and corrected his 
mistake. 

Three years after these events, Edward D. was again in 
London. Though he had determined never to make another 
effort to engage the notice of the Countess of Moreton, he 
could not resist his desire to hear of her welfare. He learned 
that she was a maniac ! 


THOUGHTS ON A SUNBEAM. 


In the sunbeam’s pure and holy light 
There's nothing of mirthful gladness ; 

Its ray seems always, however bright, 
To wear a touch of sadness. 


Its spell is mournful, though undefined, 
Soothing the while that it gently brings 
Over the rapt and musing mind 
A thousand sweet imaginings. 


A whisper is borne-on each ray of light, 
A voice from the spirit of nature, 

Which takes from heaven in its noiseless flight, 
The communion of God with his creature. 


Those beams, in heaven’s armory wrought, 
Quick to the heart their message bring, 

And veil the soul with shadowy thought, 
Like the shade of an angel's wing. 


That whisper, that voice, that message given, 
Is a pledge sent in rays of light, 
That the freed spirit shall mount to heaven 
Like the sunbeam, chainless and bright. 
ELotsE. 
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PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 


Boston FemaLe Orrnan Asytum.—It is now nearly thirty-five years 
since this noble Institution was founded. Mrs. Hannan Stiuiman, was 
the first lady in New-England who had the moral courage to come forward 
and publicly aid the cause of benevolence, by efforts directed to the im- 
provement of her own sex. It is with pleasure, and pride, we write her 
name in our pages. She has gone to her place in heaven, where those who 
do good to little children will assuredly find their reward; but her example 
and the success that crowned her labors of love, are a precious example to 
the daughters of America. We can hardly appreciate the character of 
Mrs. Stillman without reverting to the state of public opinion at the time 
she, and the benevolent ladies united with her, commenced their philan- 
thropic efforts. Most of those ladies are now living, and from several have 
we been favored with descriptions of the sensation excited in the good city 
of Boston, when it was known that an association of women were intend- 
ing to form and conduct a charitable establishment. It was thought such 
a preposterous notion, so impossible,—so Judicrous, even! ‘ What, ladies 
undertake to manage such business?’ said the gentlemen. ‘ Well, of 
course you must have a Board; will it be a round board, or a square board ? 
What shall you call your first officer? a President? and her duty will be 
to wear a high cap, and sit at the head of the table.’ These railleries now 
sound very small; but at that time they were by no means a trifle to en- 
counter: even the benevolent gentlemen who tolerated the plan, thought 
it an experiment which could scarcely come within the scope of probable 
success. But these noble-hearted women were not discouraged. They 
felt they were engaged in a holy cause, that of saving from misery and 
destruction, the most helpless of human beings,—destitute infant female 
orphans. And the Saviour’s blessing has rested on the Institution whieh 
was thus begun. In 1801 the first Anniversary was held; there was then 
twelve pupils; the funds were scarcely sufficient to maintain these ; but 
the usefulness of the charity became apparent, the discreet management of 
the ladies gained on public confidence, and donations were made which 
have enabled the managers to carry out and perfect their system. There 
have been about three hundred and fifty children, in all, received into the 
Asylum since its establishment. More than two hundred and fifty of 
these trained in habits of industry, order and virtue, have been placed at 
service in respectable families, and, generally speaking, have shown them- 
selves worthy of the care that has been bestowed on them. There are now 
sixty-five in the asylum. This institution, the pioneer of all the female 
charitable associations in Boston, has been, as we have seen, eminently 
successful. We shall not here enter into the inquiry whether all the char- 
ities, since established, have been useful,—but we think that no per- 
son will doubt that the one under consideration has been productive of 
great, we might almost say unmingled good ; anda generous public will not, 
surely, cease to regard with favor this asylum, although many charitable 
associations are now soliciting attention. 
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180 Progress of Society. 


Boston Cu1LpREN’s Frienp Society. We name this benevolent As- 
sociation, which was organized about a year since, chiefly for the purpose 
of contrasting its beginnings with that of the Orphan Asylum — that our 
readers may feel the progress, which the talents and virtues of the ladies 
have gained for their own sex, in the period between the formation of these 
charitable institutions. The manner in which the proposition for founding 
the asylum, was received, has been sketched: the success of the plan 
settled the question respecting the capacity of the Ladies to manage such 
associations ; and when the Children’s Friends offered their proposition to 
found an Institution for the purpose of receiving those ‘poor children, 
: whose parents, from extreme poverty, indolence and intemperance, neglect 
j or ill-treat them’ in the most cruel manner, every facility which a generous 
3 public could offer, was accorded, and not a doubt of the success of the 
s, plan, not a sarcasm on its projectors was heard. The Institution has gone 
into successful operation, and already has under its protection twenty- 
f five of those helpless, injured beings, children of parents, who either can- 
not or will not take care of their own offspring. It is a blessed work be- 
i gun by the Ladies, this protection, care, and instruction offered to infancy ; 
: the field appropriately belongs to woman, and if she will be faithful in her 
duty, the improvement of society must follow. , 
Tue Van Doren Cortece ror Youne Lapigs. We ventured the 
f 7 opinion, in our last number, that the first changes in the presen tsystem of 
4 
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Female Education would be attempted at the West. These changes had 
even then been effected—we mean, that men, in their legislative capacity, 
had sanctioned the cultivation of the female intellect. ‘The Legislature of 
< Kentucky has conferred on the Van Doren Female Institute, the char- 
| tered rights and privileges of a College—that of granting a diploma, and 
na honorary degrees to its graduates. Now, we have no penchant for these 
parchment honors, only so far as this privilege will elevate the system of 
female education, and induce Legislators to endow the Seminaries thus in- 
corporated. And this effect will follow. We advise the Board of Trustees 
of this first ‘College for Young Ladies,’ to press their petitions for funds 
to sustain the high privileges conferred on theZInstitute, The West’has 
vast grants of lands appropriated to the purpose of education. Where is the 
justice or the policy of devoting all this property for the benefit of young 
men? Let the friends of woman urge her claims, till her instruction re- 
ceives from the public its appropriate share of the wealth of the country, 
and then the system of Female Education will be re-modelled, and improve- 
ments in her domestic knowledge will be combined with the accomplish- 
ments which are now the chief branch, private instruction provides for. 


| We have no room, this month, for Literary notices, or ALLEN PrescorTr 
4 would have been introduced to our readers. We hope our correspondents 
will forward the articles at an early day—by the 25th of this month, if de- 
signed for the April number. 
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